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MISS DRAKE’S HAIR. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


HAVE but to shut my eyes to see 
it again, Georgia—the gray stretch 
of sandy beach, curving away into 
the distance, the large moons com- 
ing up across the sea—all the sun- 
shine and glory of that charmed 
summer, before the cloud upon the 
political horizon had grown larger 
than a man’s hand. I recallit all 
to-day as minutely as if the long 
months of war and alienation that 
have passed since then were only 


waltzes! I will tell you what the 





your girdle, faint with its own sweets, the night we 
parted? Ihave it yet, pressed betwixt the leaves of 
an old German Bible, far away in New England. I 
’ do not think you ever knew I loved you then, Georgia, 
or that Thad found in you an ideal realized of all 
that is noblest and best in woman; but—you will not 
escape my lifea second time as you did then.” 

Without, the old antique Southern town lay drow- 
sing, in the hush of a midsummer afternoon; within, 
Captain Neale Gage, provost-marshal, sat with 
his camp stool drawn up to a table, littered with 
chairs and military maps and Northern newspapers, 
pencilling the above lines along a fly-leaf of “‘ Casey’s 
Tactics.” Slowly, mechanically he wrote, with no 
purpose whatever, except, perhaps, to appease his 
own heart, or, the “ pale, bleak face” that had crept 
into it, smiling, so many times that day. A tall, 
cool, reticent fellow was this Captain Gage—hand- 
some, too, after the old Puritan type, with broad, 
gold-strapped shoulders, and steel-blue eyes and 
flaxen hair. His was essentially a New England 
face, proud and strong and willful—the face of a 
man who might do battle for right and truth his life 
long, and never weary of the work he had chosen. 

“ Harding, did that box go North this morning?” 
said Major Fairfax, a tall, dashing cavalry officer, 
smoking his cigar in the doorway. 

“ Yes,” answerel Harding. 

“ What did the Drakes send?” : 

“An order for dry-goods—nothing else.” 

“ Written in cipher?” asked Fairtax, with a wick- 
ed lift of the eyebrows. 

“T didn’t read it,” yawned Harding, carelessly. 

Captain Gage looked up, a swarthy flush coming 
out on his cheek, his severe brows contracted. 

“Major,” he said, quietly, “I read it—it was not 
in cipher.” 

Fairfax only shrugged his shoulders. , 

“They are of the F. F. V.’s, you know—these 
Drakes, mockingly. ‘General B. drinks their 
Madeira—twenty years old, if it is a day—and says 
they are for the Union; and by my faith I hope that 
Lady Georgia is, but—it isn’t likely.” 

Harding laughed. 

“T should think not! Two brothers out with 
Moseby, I’m given to understand—every svul of them 
rank rebels! Do you notice that Miss Drake never 
wears jewels?”’ 

“ Beauty unadorned—” began Fairfax. 

‘‘Humph! she sold them to ‘aid the cause’—she 











‘ai flags and scrapes lint for the same pur- 


adream. Newport and Strause’s. 


pose. Jove! what a little beauty she is, though! 
Her hair beats a South Sea Island belle’s.” 

Captain Gage tore the scribbled fiy-leaf from 
** Casey’s Tactics,” and stripping it into minute frag- 
ments, walked to his tent-door and tossed them 
through. 

“Are you talking of Miss Drake?” he asked, turn- 
ing upon Harding, like one bewildered. 

“ La belle Georgia,” nodded Harding; “she reigned 
at Newport thesummer before the war— you remem- 
ber her.” ; 

Gage flushed to his forehead—then grew pale. 

“*Pon my soul,” put in Fairfax, with a grimace. 
‘* Tunstall and some of those New York officers who 
knew the Drakes at the North, went to dine there 
before we came, and got gobbled up by guerrillas at 
the very threshold.” 

“Tunstall was rather sweet on Miss Drake,” laugh- 
ed Harding, “ that was her revenge.” 

Gage stood in the door, his pale, ‘set face gazing 
fixedly out, speaking no word, makivg no sign. It 
was a sudden white heat of anger which was over- 
powering him. How weak he was—he, with his faith 
in her—his love for her, that a breath of idle gossip 
could move him so—a mere whiff of jealous spleen! 
Bah! Fairfax’s voice broke in, lustily: i 

““What! Sambo, thou prince of couriers! What 
have we here? Something trom the plantation over 
yonder, Ill be bound.” 

“Yah, massa.” 

* Heliotrope scents—humph!” gasped Fairfax. 

“ Yah, massa,” again, and innocently. 

Gage turned, and saw a wuolly head, round as a 
ballet, ducking beside him, and a dark extended 
palm, on which something lay, folded and white, 
like a snowflake in a furrow. 

“Well, Sambo,” he said, recovering himself, “is 
this for me?” 

Sambo showed his teeth. 

“ Yah, massa. Missis sez dar’s an answer wanted 
right away—powerful hurried, I ’spect.” 

Gage opened the note nervously under Fairfax’s 
quizzical eyes. Thescent of heliotrope that the lat- 
ter had detected rose up from it faintly—no, not 
heliotrope, after all, but the sweet, never-to-be- 
forgotten odor of water-lilies. He marked the deli- 
cate monogram at the top, and the hand-writing, 
feminine, Italian. Only a few words: 


“Weare at the plantation, six miles across the 
barrens. Come and dine with us to-day. You will 
need no garde de corps.” 


That last savored of irony—an old-time weapon of 
hers. Gage bit his lip, and resuming his seat at the 
table, dashed off a few lines of acceptance for the 
black Mercury in waiting. It was enough that she 
had calledhim. A half hour after Captain Gage was 
in the saddle, dashing ata break-neck pace across 
the old Southern town. 

Stately among its tulip and acacia trees, the long, 
low, cream-colored house stood, with clematis and 
Virginian creeper flaunting their festoons at every 
available point, and a broad, cool piazza running 
round it, at the western corner of which, under an 
arch of vines, some one was sitting, watching Cap- 
tain Neale Guage, gravely, as he came up the gravelled 
walk. Miss Drake. 

A petite figure, draped in some filmy, floating, 
fabric, black as night. She had a pale, dark face, 
regular even to severity, with a low forehead, and 
two large eyes, berry brown—otherwise, not a notice- 
able face—except for a single circumstance. Mias 
Drake had extraordinary hair. 

Loosed from its great classic knot, with its ripples 
and waves combed smoothly out, it might have 
reached half way to her feet. In color, it was blue- 
black, in lustre and thickness, magnificent. Brush- 
ed simply back from her full temples, it was fastened 
behind in one massive coil, pierced through by an old 
silver bodkin of antique workmanship—the only or- 
nament Miss Drake ever wore. She rose quietly as 
Captain Gage crossed the piazza, her hand fell soft 





and white into his own. 


stone. 


“Did your heart misgive you even at the eleventh 
hour?” said Miss Drake. 

“No. What cause had I for misgiving?” he an- 
swered. 

She smiled wickedly. 

“ Do not pretend to misunderstand me.” 

**1 do not.” 

“You are late, and your garde de corps is here 
before you.” 

‘It is yery good of you to remember that portion of 
your note.” 

She motioned with her tiny fan through the win- 
dow beyond. Her eyes were bright with lurking 
laughter. . 

** Behold! General B. stooping to conquer hearts. 
I will not quarrel with you—let us go in.” 

Not only General B., seemingly quite at ease in the 
cool Southern parlor, and talking of some feint on ‘a 


familiar figure in thrall beside the chair of little gold- 
en-haired Elise Drake, and who nodded whimsically 
as Gage passed. 


self the only favored one.” 

“ My dear Fairfax!” 

Stay! do you see the general in the toils yonder? 
He has said a hundred things already, that will be 
known in the rebel camp to-morrow, I'll be bound.” 

Gage shrugged his shoulaers. 

“Ugh!” 

“You know the old story of the asp among the 
flowers—Death done up in rose-leaves.” 

Fairfax, is that your idea of Mrs. Drake's hos- 
pitality?” 

Fairfax answered only with. a look. 

There was a flutter of filmy draperies near by, and 
Miss Drake came between them. C 

“Alions !” she said, “‘ Captain Gage, give me your 
arm—they are moving out to dinner.” 

“ Why hunt for motives in such a madness?” came 
like a passing shot to Gage’s ear. 

Nevertheless— 

Whatever Fairfax’s private opinion might have 
been, he was fain to own that he had never seen hos- 
pitality Northern or Southern dispensed more liberal- 
ly than around Mrs. Drake’s bounteous board. A fair, 
stately, gracious lady, very like that little golden- 
haired Elise, and very unlike that black-haired niece 
of hers, he could not but admire even while he dis- 
trusted her. It was as if she had said to him: 

“We can be gracious even to foemen—our doors 
are open—enter and sit down at our board—but we 
give you no pledge.” 

Coffee was taken around Mrs. Drake’s sofa in the 
cool parlor, after the meal was done. A wind from 
the river blew scents of intoxicating sweetness 
through the wide open windows, and set all the 
scarlet trumpet flowers dancing outside. Captain 
Gage, observing the folds of a thin black dress flut- 
tering ina window recess near by, made his escape 
from the little group around Mrs. Drake, and went 
up to the owner of that dress, where she sat, looking 
out across the river bed, as motionless as a figure in 


‘Miss Drake,” hardly above a whisper, “I am 
struggling with some enchantment. Whence can it 
proceed? from this bodkin in your hair?” 

He was looking carelessly down on the raven 
tresses, coiled like a nest of serpents, around her 
beautiful head. 

“Possibly. It is an heirloom, Captain Gage—old 
and full of charms.” 

** You wear it for the sake of its antiquity?” 

“I wear it because I find it serviceable—b " 
perhaps, it once figured—a frail atom, but still an 
atom—in the court-scenes of Queen Anne. I wot 
some noble dame once prized it highly.” 

She raixed her white hand in a pretty, caressing 
way to the bright bauble. 

“ Those noble dames of whom you speak uged their 
bodkins in divers ways,” answered Gage, dryly. “I 
have heard of them turned into weapons of death.” 








picket-line down the river, but another tall, blue: 


“We stole a march upon you. Never fancy your- 


“ Forbear! This blade of mine is pure, else would 
it never shine so brightly. Fancy it only the slave of 
lovely maidens embroidering in turret chambers, or 
the silver fetter to their powdered tresses, but noth- 
ing more, I pray you.” 

“Tt has a cruel look,” said Gage, still skeptical. 

Miss Drake, cresting her head suddenly, set the 
bodkin. twinkling under his eyes. 

“ Hark!” she said. 

A low, sinuous peal of waltz-music was creeping 
through the room. Down its length of light and 
shadow a little blonde figure had taken her place at 
the piano, and was ing the honeyed keys with 
lithe white fingers. One of Strause’s delicious waltzes! 
it was not to be mistaken. 

“Come, belle cousin,” said Elise, over her blonde 
shoulder, ‘hear how I lure you—come out of your 
corner.” 

Gage held out his hand—she drew back. 

“1 really cannot dance—it is too warm.” 

“ Listen!” said Gage. 

Up—up on the beating air wound the music, in 
a clear, impassioned call, rolling baek from its ascent 
the mellow, mingling echoes. Miss Drake’s lids 
drooped; her pale cheek flushed; her lips parted. 
Gage’s stesl-blue eyes filled with passionate fire. He 
bent over her: 

“Georgia, Georgia, do you remember?” 

“ Remember? — what? — Newport, your frozen 
North—New England—” 

“My home, Georgia! I love it as you will, some 
day. Come!” 

She was in his arms—they were sweeping down the 
long room—her head almost upon his shouller—the 
long dark folds of her dress shaking out vague per- 
fumes—her heart beating against his own. For the 
moment, she was the conquered, he the conqueror. 
His audacious will held her securely. Drawn into 
that whirlpool of sweet sound—borne on its wild 
eddies—it filled all space—she remembered nothing 
past, nothing to come—his clasp around ber grew 
closer, closer. Her cheeks paled; her warm breath 
came in gasps.. He could have sworn there were 
tears en the drooping lashes. 

Suddenly a little dazzle of brightness struck across 
Gage’s sight. Ambushed in rings of blue-black hair 
the silver bodkin looked out on him couchant. He 
turned hig head involuntarily; bis arm around Miss 
Drake | d; she d slipping away from 
him; then he had rallied in a breath, and drawing 
her out from the light, out from the music, he stocd 
before her under the vines of the long piazza, alone 
with the silence and shadow of the summer night. 

“Georgia,” he cried, hurriedly, desperately, ‘I 
love you!” 

She looked up, expectancy, defiance, and a sort of 
hopeless despair which he never forgot, was in that 
look. Then she raised her hand quickly, and a faint 
cry broke from her lips: ’ 

“My bodkin! My bodkin!” 

Out of her imperial tresses, it dropped, like a star— 
the pretty bauble! White to the very lips, Miss 
Drake snatched it up. Too late. That heavy bair 
loosed in a torrent from its frail confinement, uncuil- 
ed, like some living thing, and in one great billow of 
blackness, fell—down over her shoulders, down, far 
below her waist—hair that a queen might have en- 
vied, magnificent in its lustre, its length, its lux- 
uriance, and, as it fell, out of its silky mazes some- 
thing fluttered—something that might have been a 
bird, but was only a folded paper, alighting noise- 
lessly at the very feet of Captain Neale Gage. 

He stooped and picked it up. 

“Neale! Neale! give it to me.” 

She flung her wild hair back with one hand, the 
other she extended imperiously; but the face he 
turned upon her made her cower, in spite of all her 
anger and scorn. 

“ Miss Drake, what is this paper?” 

“ Give it to me!” she repeated, haughtily. 

No answer. He walked away a few paces, crushing 
it in his hand; then wheeled round and came back, 











Miss Drake looked half-grave, half-mocking. 


with a desperate look in his eyes. O, how smi and 
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far away the stars seemed then! Something blinded 
Georgia Drake’s sight as she saw them. He began: 

“T have loved you better than anything else earth- 
ly. There is no sacrifice that I would not make for 
your sake, except that of my duty and my honor.” 

A pause, Captain Neale’s heart stood still. Few 
men, éven of his metal, would have found it an easy 
thing to stand up there—that superb girl’s accuser. 
He tore the paper apart—it was written in cipher— 
in a dainty, feminine hand, running thus: 


‘General B.’s. division will move on Friday. Thir- 
teen thousand men—mostly infautry. Will cross at 
the Ford.” 


A dark flush crept,slowly up Gage’s forehead. He 
turned and looked at her. 

“ Georgia, did you write this?” 

“And it I did?” 

“And if you did, you have written treachery, and 
ruin, and death. God forgive you!” 

She raised her slender hands, A sharp cry rose to 
her lips. He dashed them down—he gathered the 
pile, dark face up to his; then, quick as thought, 
he had kissed her lips with one wild, despairing kiss. 

“« Georgia—Georgia, I have loved you so!” 

That was his farewell. Stung with a blind and 
bitter agony, yet never swerving to look back—to 
hear one word from the lips whose touch yet thrilled 
his own—Gage turned and fled. His booted foot 
echoed along the path one moment—she heard the 
click of spurs upon the gravel, then all was still. He 
had gone, never to return! 

This was bow his first and only love-dream was 
wrested out of Neale Gage’s life. How deep the 
wound was, or how tenacious its smart, no one but 
himself could ever know. If such things help one to 
forget, then had he the knowledge of her unworthi- 
ness, of her falsity, toaid him. Riding back across 
the lonely barrens that night under the light of a 
mournful crescent moon, slipping faintly down the 
west, some such thoughts as these occurred to him: 
Remain there longer he would not. There could be 
no place for him now but in the march and the bat- 
tle; the stern active service that would prove his 
soldier stuff. Fame and his country were all that 
was left to him. Ties of blood or kindred he had 
none. No one would mourn for him if he fell. 

He was glad that it was so, as he looked up at the 
meek Southern stars. In his heart’s hunger, in-his 
isolation, Neale felt at the moment, the grandeur of. 
sacrifice. He held his life too lightly now to shun 
aught of danger or death. 

So, a little graver, a little sterner, Captain Gage 
went back to his command—went back to the hard- 
ships, the perils, the battles he had chosen, and, more 
than all else, to one dark, disastrous fight, out of 
which he was cast, bruised, and wounded, and bleed- 
ing—a hopeless prisoner, into the walls of a prison 


pen, 

Installed before him in the same quarters, gaunt 
ahd emaciated, but the same gay, dashing fellow 
still, poor Fairfax gave him greeting. 

« 1m sorry to welcome you to Libby, my dear boy; 
but ’tis the fortunes of war, and 


“* Why, soldiers, why, 
Should we be melancholy, boys, 
Whose business ‘tis to die?’ "’ 


There, dragging its slow length at snail's pace, the 
long, dreadful winter passed, with its attendant hor- 
rors and sufferings. It was sometime in the length- 
ening days ot February, that Richmond was startled 





now — then to listen, and, reassured by the silence, 
press on again, 

‘* Hist!” whispered Gage, suddenly. 

Quick as a flash of thought, he had flung himself 
to the ground, Fairfax with him. Nonetoosoon. A 
moment later, and both distinctly heard the jingle of 
metal, the dull thud of hoofs on the frozen ground. 
Cavalry, ” Fairfax breathed. 

With bated breath, they waited. Directly there 


single cavalry man*came spurring past, so near the 
spot where the two young officers lay, that Fairfux’s 
extended hand might have touched the stirrup. 

Both lay, as if rooted to the ground. No eye, even 
at that distance, could pierce the nest of shadows 
around them. The man rode on, straight past, a 
yard or more; then some latent suspicion moved 
him. He reined his horse suddenly, and turning in 
the saddle, drew the pistols deliberately from his 
holsters, and discharged both into the thicket. The 
shot whistled shrilly though the crisp branches —that 
was all. With a muttered oath, the man rode on. 
Fairfax did not stir for a long time. Finally he 
ventured to touch Gage. 

“We have struck @ road,” he said; ‘ there’s a 
clearing yonder—he has gone that way,” and then, 
quickly, “captain, are, you hurt?” 

The sound came through set teeth: 

“A mere scratch—confound the fellow! 
start again.” r 

“‘ Where is it, captain?” anxiously. 

“In my side, I think—nothing, I assure you. 
Come.”’ 

“Are you sure you can go on?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

They crossed the road, and reached the open clear- 
ing, spotted with belts of timber along the borizon, 
and with a glint of the distant creek showing in the 
moonlight. All was quiet, no sound nor sign of 
cavalry, nor anything else. Gage, walking with his 
hand pressed to his side, faltered suddenly, 

* Major, I’m afraid I shall have to stop—don’t 
wait for me.” 

He had dropped like a log, even while speaking. 
Fairfax sprang to lifthim up. His teeth were set, 
his dark eyes staring upward. One side of his uni- 
form from shoulder to belt was drenched and crim- 
soned with blood. 

* Good God!’ broke from the major’s lips. 

“Go,” implored the weak voice; ‘‘ dear old fellow, 
God bless you—don’t lose a: moment here—save your- 
self.”” 

“T’ll be hanged if Ido!” cried Fairfax, in indig- 
nant grief. 

“You cannot help me—I am done for—go—” 

* And then his head fell back, and the poor, brave 
fellow had fainted quite away. 

Fairfax rose up and looked around. He would 
have been glad at that ent of recapture even— 
of anything, however sorry, in the shape of aid. The 
very desperation of his plight urged him to a des- 
perate remedy. There was nothing to do but to go 
in search of help, even into the jaws of the lion. 
Dragging Gage into the friendly shelter of a clump of 
evergreens, Fairfax started. 

He crossed the clearing, and a shallow stream be- 
yond it. Then he became aware, first, by the gen- 
eral appearance of the lahdscape, and next by a 
light glimmering through the trees not a dozen 
yards distant, that he had, indeed, ventured into the 
jaws of the lion, or, rather, into the very heart of a 
Virginian plantation. Following the light, he found 


Let us 








by the news of ascore of Federal officers pi 
together by one grand coup de main, from Libby. 

The next day passed, and the next. One or two of 
the adventurous band had been shot in the swamps, 
a tew had been retaken and brought back to prison 
tare again and prison punishment; but the greater 
part of them were still at large. The third night 
following the escape was unspeakably chill and 
drearisome. The wind, full of wintry sharpness still, 
surged through the low Virginian swamps, cutting 
like a knife; the bare boughs rattled ominously 
above; the ground was frozen—a cold, bitter sleet 
fell over all. 

All that day, Gage and Fairfax, who had cast their 
hapless fortunes together, had lain in the wet thick- 
ets, face downward, not daring to stir, hardly daring 
to breathe. Pursuit was not yet over. Everywhere 
around them they still caught at intervals, sounds 
of warning and insecurity—added to which they had 
hunger to contend with, and numbness and cold. 
Their uniforms were in tatters—their sole food for a 
night and a day had been but a crust of bread, the 
humble offering of an old darkey two or three miles 
back on the outskirts of a clearing. 

“Thank God!” Fairfax breathed rather than spoke, 
at last. “Night is here, captain, I think we may 
venture out now.” 

They listened. Not a sound but the long, mourn- 
fal surge of the wind in the branches overhead. 
They rose from their ambush, stealthily. 

** Come, then,” whispered Gage, “‘ let us make our 
adieux with this howling wilderness. This makes a 
man feel like saying his prayers.” 

‘Where do you suppose Fletcher and the other 
fellows are?” 

‘Safe, pray God! We’ll not stop to light a fire?” 

“* No, no!” 

They set forth once more together, into the gloom 
and darkness of the sheltering night, over miles of 
swamp and woodland, panting and breathless, and 
brave-hearted. Presently the clouds broke above 
them, and a white, wet moon looked through. Odd 
shapes flecked the path—fantastic shadows of shrub 


that it pr ded from a long, low window opening 
in the wing of an imposing red-brick mansion facing 
ge creek, with a broad lawn sloping thereto, with 

.amps of live-oak spotting it at intervals. The cur- 
tains of the window were drawn back—it was stand- 
ing open. Unchallenged, Fairfax crept softly up to 
the broad patch of light. widening around it, and 
looked in. 

A handsome room, full of warmth and harmonious 
coloring. Ona chair, almost within his reach, was 
flung down a bit of woman’s needle-work, and in the 
furthest corner, where the light struck full upon her, 
a slender feminine figure sat at a rose-wood piano, 
beating out a sad prelude in a fitful and preoccupied 
way. Her dress was of deepest black, unrelieved by 
asingle ornament. Her face was averted, and Fair- 
fax could see only its pale dark profile defined 
against the wall beyond; but that was enough—that 
low forehead, with the blue-black hair swept back 
from it, and knotted behind, in an imperial mass, 
the silver bodkin piercing it, as of old, He started as 
if he had been struck—it was Miss Drake! Miss 
Drake and not Miss Drake. She had grown thin- 
ner and paler. Amid all the tribulation of the mo- 
ment, he marked the air of indescribable endness 
clinging about her—the languor of her m 


was a snapping of underbrush, a quiet tramp, and a } 


ein im aid, let it be done quickly. For myself, do 
mié_as you will!” 


*“ Miss Drake, you know me, I am sure. I ama 
prisoner of war, just escaped from Richmond. Par- 
don me for intruding upon you at this late hour, but 
l’ve a comrade lying a half mile from here, wounded 
—starving—dying, anid—good God! if you are a wo- 
man, rebel or otherwise, you will help him!” 

Mies Drake stood white, motionless, dumb, 

**You knew him once,” Fairfax went on, pitilessly; 
“Néale Gage. We have been in the swamps three 
eon together—if you can—if you will 


Major Fairfax!” 

Miss Drake turned her pale, indignant face proud- 
ly npon him—it told even more than that haughty 
tone. 

“Sit down!” she said, burriedly, imperiously; 
** you are safe here. I will call my servants. Is your 
—your friend badly wounded?” 

** He is bleeding to death!” said Fairfax, flatly. 
The last servants appertaining to the plantation 
made their appearance in the person of an old 
negress, in a red cotton turban, with a glass of wine, 
and a tray of eatables for Fairfax, and two’ well- 
grown lads, her sous, placed at his i diate dis- 


No, she wonld not hear him, for she had flitted 
awayeven while he spoke, and Chloe, gliding in, 
with her black kindly face, closed the door softly, and 
Gage knew he should see her no more that night. 
But that night was not yet over, nor its attendant 
adventures. With it was destined to come that evil 
which Aunt Chloe had dreaded so long—which had 
kept Georgia watchful and restless for days and days 
together—Basil Drake. 

Chloe met her young mistress upon the stairs, with 
her wrinkled old face fairly aghast. 

**O honey, he’s cum! I’d rayther hab seen de ole 
dibbil, himself! and that blessed young massa jest 
fell to sleep like alamb! What am we to do?”’ 

“ Did you lock Captain Gage'’s door?” 

“JT did, honey. I hab de key.” 

“ Give it tome, Chloe. Now go into the kitchen 
and be quiet, Basil will not stay.” 

Trembling, and but ha)f-reassured. Chloe went 
away. Meanwhile, Miss Drake, perfectly calm and 
collected, went down to meet the dark, insolent fel- 
low, cloaked, and spurred, and mud-bespattered, 
who came thundering into the hall, with an air that 
betokened storm, as a summer cloud betokens 


th a. 





posal by Miss Drake. Aunt Chloe, following Fairfax 
to the very door, pressed her wine and cake upun 
him with tearful eyes. 

“ O, for de blessed Lord’s sake!” she cried. ‘‘ Hev 
ye done gone and ’scaped trom Richmond? Takea 
bit, honey—yer starved—ye are! O, de good Lord be 
kind to us; I ’spects it aint cler how we’se to hide 
yer here!”’ 

Miss Drake stood, calm and stately at the window 
when Fairfax departed with the negroes; she stood 
there still when he returned. One look only she cast 
on the still, stark something they carried among 
them—her eyes turned upon Fairfax: ‘* Is he dead?” 

* God forbid!” 

She clasped her hands in a sudden paroxysm—a 
sharp, short cry escaped her lips: 

*““O Neale! O Neale!” 

Then Miss Drake fled away. 

Aunt Chloe was not without her knowledge of sur- 
gery. Half an hour after, Gage lay un a snow-white 
bed, in Puss upper chamber of the mansion—his 

fully, while the old 
negress sat watching by. his side.. Below, Pompey 
was helping Major Fairfax from the kitchen side- 
board, grinning an unspeakable delight the while. 

“Pears like new times, massa, when missis done 
gone and help Yanks? Golly! what’d Mas’ Basil say 
when he come? It does clar beat all, it does.” 

Fairtax finished his repast, and rose for depar- 
ture. That he might safely leave Gage there, he 
had no doubts. To remain longer himself was out of 
the question. Miss Drake met himin the hall. . 

“You will find horses outside,” she said, quietly. 
“ Sambo will go with you as far as the Union lines. 
You can trust him—he will lead you the safest and 
surest way—farewell.” 

Fairfax, quite humbled, thanked her gravely. 

“Miss Drake, are you here alone?” 

With the few servants that remain to us,” she 
answered. “Aunt Elise is in Richmond, This is the 
old family estate. I am stopping here a few days, 
preparatory to joining some relatives in Baltimore.” 

“And this Basil of whom Pompey gossips?” 

He thought she paled a little. 

“He is my brother. There, go—it is best. you 
should. If any danger threatens, Captain Gage 
which I cannot avert, you will know it—farewell.” 

Before morning light, Major Fairfax was reposing 
safe and sound inside the Union picket lines, and far 
away, in that old red mansion upon the creek, Aunt 
Chloe was concocting chicken broth, and pouring out 
doses of medicine, and tip-toeing about Captain 
Gage’s chamber, closing shutters and shaking up 
pillows, in a way that betokened much good to the 
hapless occupant thereof. ” 

“If de blessed Lord will only keep Massa Basil 
away, honey,” murmured the old negress, *‘ or else 
send Uncle Abe’s fulks along a little furder. I ‘spect 
we wouldn't know jest what to do, chile, if Massa 
Basil cum now.” 

Miss Drake answered nothing then, but two or 
three days later, she startled Chloe with a proposi- 
tion: 

“ Captain Gage had best be removed to my room,” 
she said, quietly; ‘‘ if the house is searched, that will 
be the last place to be molested, and any other. will 
do as well for me. This is the only measure that can 
be taken now.” 

So the change was effected—not a useless one, as 
it afterward proved. 

One day, Gage, waking suddenly from a jong, re- 
freshing sleep, missed Chloe from her place by his 
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so ditferent from the Miss Drake of six months be- 
tore. She turned a leaf of music befure her, and 
began to sing: 


*** Wild, wild wind, will ye never cease your sighing, 
Dark, dark night, will ye never wear away ? 
Cold, cold heart, in thy death-sleep lying—’"’ 


Clearing the window ata bound, and quite reckless 
of all consequences, Fairtax sprang into the room. 
Such an apparition as he was! gaunt and haggard 
with hardship and hunger, his torn uniform marked 
with great spots of poor Gage’s blood, an angry, de- 
fiant despair in his face! Miss Deake started up 
from the music-stool with a cry. 

She recognized him. He bnew it by her great, 
dilating eyes, by the quick, gasping breath checked 
on her parted lips. He broke forth with fierce bit- 








and tree through which they hurried, stopping only 





bedside. Instead of her dark, familiar face, he saw 
at the window near by, a slender, girlish figure in 
black, standing looking out upon the sunset. A love- 
ly, graceful figure, with its classic head crowned 
with raven hair, its listless white hands—its perfect 
grace of attitude. Gage called aloud, “ Georgia!” 

She started quickly, the hot blood reddening her 
pale, dark cheek. By a mute, imploring gesture, he 
drew her to his side. 

“ Georgia, how shall I ever thank you?” 

“ Thank me ?” 

‘You have saved my life.” 

She grew white and rigid ina moment. 

“ Hush!” 

** But, Georgia—” 

**T must go now. I will send Chloe to you.” 

“And you will not hear me speak? You will not 
let me tell you how arigry I have been—how unfor- 





terness. 


‘| while I live!” 


“ Basil, is it you?” she said, gently. 

“Tam glad to say that it is. Where is Pompey?” 
was the curt answer. 

* Here, with me,” said Miss Drake. 

“T want the Diack rascal. Scip has run away, 
curse him! Gone over to the Yankees. Georgia, 
what is this I hear of you?” ; 

She had nerved herself bravely—it was a proud, 
strong heart—not a mnecle of her face changed: 

“Of me? How shoul! J know?” 

Basil Drake’s look grew threatening. 

“ Whom have you in the house, Georgia, beside the 
servants?” 

“No one,” calmly. 

“That is a lie!” * 

She arched her lovely brows. . 

“ Then ifT tell yqu lies, why question me?” 

“Do you think to deceive me so easily?” stormed 
Basil; ‘‘ two Yankee officers came here more than a 
fortnight ago, and one you helped itito the Federal 
lines; the other, shot in the swamps, has néver been 
traced from this house. Now, where is he?” ° ‘ 

Miss Drake’s eyes began to look dangerots. 

“ Basil, is it likely that he is here?” : 

“Faith! I’m not so sure! Gage—that’s the one— 
you had a weakness for him years ago at the North; 
you haven’t been yourself these six months back. 
By Heaven! if he’s sheltering here, my girl, it will go 
hard with him!” 

Miss Drake twined a loose tress of hair carelessly 
over her finger—looking at him, eye to eye. 

“Reserve your threats, Basil, and, above all, do 
not threaten me! Pompey has gone over to the 
Cross Roads—perhaps,'you will wait till he comes 
back?”’, 

Basil ground an oath through his teeth. 

“Wait! Irather think so! I'll take a look at the 
house, likewise. Call Chloe. I want her with me.” 

Chloe came, but in fear and great trembling. 

“ Lor, Mas’ Basil, what you arter, poking round 
dese ole rooms, gloomy as tombs? Lord bless yer, 
‘dar’s nothing here, honey.” 

“Come along,” was the angry answer. “I'd 
rather see for myself, We'll begin with the attic.” 

A more thorough search could not‘ well have been 
made. Not a nook nor cranny escaped him. He 
came, at last, to Georgia’s door, shook it—found it 
locked. 

** Now may de Lord help us!” muiely petitioned 
Chloe. 

“ Where is the key?” said Basil. 

Miss Drake stepped before him, qnietly. 

“ Basil, Ihave the key; you cannot go in there.” 

* We will see,” sullenly. 

‘You darenot}!”’ 

“Dare? Humph! [like that!” 

She pushed bis hand from the knob, and laid her 
own, frail and white, in its place. 

“Look in my eyes, Basil—I repeat it—you dare 
not!” 

“ Georgia,” grinding his teeth, “I believe you are 
@ cursed little traitor!” 

**T dare say,” answered Miss Drake. 

“This Yankee captain—” 

‘*¢ Basil,” she interrupted, imperiously, “ this room 
is mine—this house is mine—my heritage—the ser- 
vants that remain here belong to me. They will 
protect me, even against you, if needs be; and I tell 
you, Basil, you shall never enter through this door 


Magnificent in her dark beauty, her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes blazing, she stood up there, and defied him. 
He cowered, in spite of himself. 

“It will go hard with me if I do not get at the bot- 
tom of the matter yet,” he muttered, turning sullen- 
ly on his heel. 

At dark, Basil Drake went away. Georgia watched 
his departure with a deep-drawn breath. 

* There is no longer peace or safety here, Chloe,” 
she said; ‘“he will never rest until he has outwitted 
me—we shall find him stealing upon us, like a thief 
in the night.” 

But aid wasto come. The Union lines advahcing 
several miles on the following day, Miss Drake pen- 
ned a formal note to Fairfax, acquainting him with 
his friend’s danger, «s she had promised, and re- 
questing General B. to forward a guard for his pro- 
tection until he could be removed. 

When the guard arrived, Miss Drake had gone 
North to Baltimore. 
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There, months after, Neale Gage, brown and beard- 
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TERS FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








ed, and wearing a colonel’s eagles, sought her, a 
supplicant, humble yet proud. 

‘Georgia, I have come for you,” he said. 

She looked into his eyes. 

“You have won me from the creeds of my 
fathers,” she answered him. ‘‘ WhatamI to do?” 

He kissed the lids down over her dark, happy eyes. 

“Georgia, you know! Lay your sweet hands in 
mine an trust to me.” 

And the little hands crept into his, soft and flutter- 
ing, like new-fledged birds. 

“No more war—no more alienation,” he whis- 
pered; ‘but one country, one people, one God.” 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DO YOU REMEMBER? 
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Do you remember 
The churchyard sleeping in the southern sun, 

The pale, white gravestones gleaming in the light ,— 
The misty light of that dear afternoon, -- 

The mocking-bird's wild song and graceful flight, 
As, soaring all the waving trees above, 

His soul rushed forth in floods of music, Love? 
Do you remember? 
Do you remember 
The melancholy and fu 1 gloom, 
* The wind-swung, clinging, trailing cypress-vine, 
The dying sunlight kissing out perfume 
From the wild rose and scarlet columbine; 
The sweet, pale, blushing wild-flowers that I wove 
In your light-floating, golden tresses, Love ? 
Do you remember? 
Do you remember . 
The hushed and solemn mention of our dead, 
The sweet unburdening of all our woe; 
How, gently, our reserve and coyness fled, 

I stooped and kissed you in the sunset glow,— 
While your pure heart, like some poor frightened dove, 
Fluttered and trembled—then grew joyful, Love? 

: Do you remember ? 





Do you remember 

“rhe low,-sweet-scented, whispering, western wind, 
The dreamy twilight gathering around, 

The dim, retreating shadows, undefined,— 
Our still seatson an unknown mossy mound, 

The hazy, lawni-like, purple clouds above, 

The passion-words of deep, eternal love ?— 

Sweet! you remember? 


> 





THE PAINTER’S WIFE. 

“ Bur you have not told me yet, Cyrilla, what in- 
cident the picture is intended to represent.” 

“ It is intended to illustrate the story of ‘ Ginevra,’ 
as told in Rogers’s Jtaly. I dare say you recollect the 
poem in question?” 

“O yes; I remember allabout Francesco Doria and 
his youthful bride; and how the latter hid herself in 
an old chest on her wedding-day, and was smother- 
ed, and her body not found for ever so many years 
afterwards.” 

“That is just the point—where Ginevra is about to 
hide herself—that Theodore is tryiag toillustrate. I 
have sat to him I don’t know how many times 
already.” 

“ And a very good likeness it is of you, my dear. 
And the chest in which she is about to hide herself 
is painted from that real chest in the corner there! 
It looks hundreds of years old. Dear, dear! it’s quite 
wonderful. But I thought painters always invented 
such things out of their own heads.” 

The speakers were aunt and niece—the latter, a 
fair and slender girl of twenty, with a singularly 
youtbful expression of face for one who was both a 
wite and a mother, The time was half-past nine on 
a certain autumn evening some half-dozen years 
ago; and the place was a pleasant home-like room 
in w small villa in one of the suburbs of London: 

“The mention of those Italian names, Cyrilla,” 
said Mrs. Reece, presently, ‘‘ puts me in mind of an 
old admirer of yours, Signor Pietro Fastini.—By the 
by, do you know where he now is?” 

“No. Where?” said Cyrilla, quickly. 


year ago, and has been under restraint ever since. I 
don’t think you treated him well, Cyrilla, to emcour- 
age his attentions, and then to cast him off in the 
way you did.” 

Cyrilla’s cheek paled suddenly; she sank intoa 
chair, and did not speak for a minute or two. ‘“‘ You 
have been misinformed, aunt,” she said, at last. 
‘Signor Fastini never received the slightest encour- 
agement from me.. I was attracted towards him by 
his great musical talent; but it was his own presump- 
tion that drew him on to speak to me as he did. 
Nevertheless, 1 am truly grieved to hear of the afilic- 
tion that has overtaken him.” 

Cyrilla sat thinking deeply for some time after her 
aunt’s departure, going, in memory, through all 
those phases of her life in which the young Italian 
had been an actor. Her reverie was brought to an 


“In a lunatic asylum. He went crazy about a/ 





end by the clock on the mantel-piece chiming eleven. 


went into her dressing-room, which opened out of 
the room in which she had been sitting, and bathed 


for a comfortable white wrapper; and unbound her 
yellow hair, letting. it fall in a rich sheafdown her 
shoulders; for Theodore had gone out to-night toa 
supper-party given by a brother- artist who was about 
to enter the holy stateof matrimony, and she had 
promised to sit up for him; and Theodore, on his 
part, had promised to be home soon after midnight. 











She got up from ber seat with a little sigh, and» 


her bands and face; and changed her evening-dress | 
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bell, and presently nurse came in with baby, who, 
being a well-behaved young gentleman, was happily 
fast asleep at this late hour. He was deposited in a 
pretty little cot close by his mother’s side. ‘ You 
can go to bed, nurse, and the other servants can do 
the same,” said Mrs. Thornburst. ‘I will sit up for 
master myself. See that the doors and windows are 
all fastened before you go up stairs.” 

When the woman was gone, Cyrilla stirred up the 
low fire on the hearth into a fitful blaze, and then 
took up the first volume of a novel which had been 
brought her that afternoon from the library. Theo- 
dore would be home in an hour at the furthest, and 
the time would pass pleasantly and quickly away. 

A pleasant, cosy, home-like picture--the pretty, 
girlish wife coiled up gracefully in her husband’s 
huge easy-chair; the sleeping child; the room itself, 
with its walls half-hidden with sketches, prints, and 
water-colors, with the easel in one corner, and the 
pianoforte in another; with Cyrilla’s work-basket on 
a side-table in company witha meerschaum, big and 
brown, and a tobacco-jar after the antique. A 
pleasant picture, and one which Theodore Thorn- 
hurst, artist from the top of his head to the sole of his 
foot, would not fail to note when he should come 
stepping leisurely in through one of the three French 
windows opening on to the lawn, which had just 
been draped, ready for winter, with curtains of crim- 
son damask, in place of the muslin ones which had 
shaded them through the summer months. 

Cyrilla read on undisturbed for about half an hour, 
at the end of which time baby began to grow restless ; 
so she laid down her book, and began to rock the cot 
with a slow, gentle motion, and at the same time to 
sing, in a minor key, the exquisite cradle-song from 
The Princess— 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea; 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sca! | 


Singing thus, she lifted the child tenderly out of its 
cot, kissed it fondly, and carried it through the 
dressing-room into the chamber beyond, and there 
laid it snugly in bed. Presently, she came back, 
still humming the music of the song under her 
breath, and leaving the door of the dressing-room 
half open behind her, so that she might the more 
readily hear her darling, should he awake and cry 
out. Then she sat down again in her husband’s 
easy-chair, and went on with her novel. But the 
undercurrent of her thoughts was with her husband; 
and presently she glanced up at the timepiece on the 
mantel-shelf, only to discover that it had come toa 
dead stop some ten minutes previously, for want of 
winding up. She put down her book, and rose at 
once to perform the necessary duty, for the voice of 
the little clock sounded like that of a friend in her 
lonely watching. How the words ot that song haunt- 
ed her memory! - 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea. 


She was winding up the timepiece slowly and care- 
fully, and humming the song to herself, and as she 
did so—what woman would not have done the same? 
—she glanced at the reflection of her own pretty face 
in the glass over the chimney-piece. She saw her 
blue-eyed face with its setting of yellow hair, and the 
same moment she saw something else by no means 80 
pleasant to look upon—something that for one brief 
instant caused every pulse of her being to stand still 
in silent horror. 

There was some one in the room beside herself. 
What she saw in the glass was the reflection of a 
hand grasping the crimson damask curtains that 
draped the French window opposite the fireplace. 
Only a hand—but whose hand? It was very small 
and very white, but unmistakably the hand of a 
man, and just as surely not the big brown paw of 
Theodore Thornharst. 

Cyrilla’s eyes dilated as she gazed; the murmur of 
the song died off her lips; her fingers ceased from 
turning the key of the clock; she stood like one 
changed to stone. She durst not turn her head to 
glance at the dread reality which she knew was be- 
hind her; she kept her gaze fixed steadily in the 
glass, watching with a sort of horrible eagerness for 
some sign or token of life in those white, deathlike 
fingers, which looked as if they belonged to a corpse. 
Suddenly, while she was looking like one fascinated, 
there was a slight movement of the curtain, the 
white fingers relaxed their grasp, opened, and for an 
instant were withdrawn. Next moment, they were 
there again, grasping the curtain as before; and as 
they reappeared, Cyrilla’s heart thrilled with a fresh 
terror; she felt—by instinct, and not by the action of 
any more positive sense—that, from amid the dim 
folds of the curtain, two eyes, unseen by her, were 
watching her every movement. 

The dread inspired by this discovery—for she felt 
sure that her instinct was not playing her false—was 
almost more than she could bear. Her senses seem- 
ed as though they were about to desert her; a dim- 
ness crept over her eyes; 2 numbness began to steal 
through every limb; and it seemed to her as though 
the room, herself, and even that terrible hand, were 
all fading into unsubstantial shadows, and that noth- 
ing could ever trouble her more; when all at once 
ker fading senses were pierced by a faint sound—a 
sound that went straight to her mother’s heart, and 
in one brief moment stung all her fading senses into 
vivid life. 1t was the voice of her child that she had 
heard just as she was about to sink fainting to the 
floor. He had turned over in his sleep, and had felt 
for her in the dark, and had given utterance to a low, 


Going back into the sitting-room, Cyrilla rang the , plaintive cry at not finding her beside him. Toa 





feeling of life the most vivid and intense, that weak 
voice had recalled her. ‘For my child’s sake,” she 
murmured ir her heart, “let strength be given me!” 

Her hand was steady enough now, and she went 
on with the winding-up of the little clock, winding 
slowly, that she might have more time to think what 
her next move must be. Shp was strangely calm 
now, with that calmness which is induced in some 
natures by the presence of a great peril. As she 
kept on.winding, her eyes seemed to be fixed intently 
on the little clock, but were at the same time watch- 
ing the hand with a covert half-look that might or 
might not deceive the hidden eyes which she felt 
sure were just as intently watching her. 

There! the clock was wound up at last—never had 
it taken so long a time before—and the question was, 
what todo next? If she could only get away—get 
away into her dressing-room, and put the door be- 
tween herself and her hidden visitor—she felt that 
both she and her child would be safe. It was their 
only chance of escape. The effort must be made, 
and that at once; for to stay in the room much long- 
er, watched by those unseen eyes, would be enough 
to drive her mad. 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea. 


How she contrived to- get the words out she could 
never have told afterwards, buf she found herself 
humming them over, and sidling across the room 
with an elaborately careless air, towards a little table 
placed half-way between the fireplace and the dress- 
ing-room door. The table was reached in safety, and 
Cyrilla ventured to breathe again. A photographic 
album lay on the table, and she took it up and began 
to examine it with the deepest apparent interest. 
While in this position, the hand was behind her. 
She would have given much to be able to glance over 
her shoulder and see whether it was still visible, but 
the effort wag one that required more courage than 
she had to spare just then. Perhaps, even now, her 
unknown visitor was stealing out from behind the 
curtain—was creeping stealthily after her with the 
view of surprising her, say by putting his hands over 
her eyes, or by seizing her suddenly round the waist! 
His footsteps would be noiseless on the thick carpet, 
She could bear the horror of her situation no longer; 
she let the book drop from between her fingers, and 
made a rush fur her dressing-room; but jast as she 
had got within a yard of the door, she stumbled, and 
came down on her knees. Before she could make 
even one effort to rise, she was grasped by the right 
wrist from behind, a cold hand was placed over her 
mouth, agd a stern voice whispered in her ear, 
“ Make the least noise, and you are a dead woman!” 

Next instant, her mouth was uncovered, and 
Cyrilla found herself lifted somehow on to her feet. 
She turned to look at her assailant, and as her eyes 
met his, she shrank away from him as far as the 
iron grasp on her wrist would allow, and gave utter- 
ance to a low cry of terror, “ Signor Pietro Fastini!”’ 

* Even so, carissima mia,” he said. “ You do not 
seem pleased to see me. But pray resume your 
seat;” and still holding her by the wrist, he led her 


back to the easy-chair, into which he inducted her, 


with a profound bow. 

A tall and elegant-looking man, this Signor Pietro 
Fastini; olive-complexioned; with black beard and 
moustache, thin and silky; and large, dark, melan- 
choly-looking eyes. But in those eyes there was now 
an expression such as Cyrilla had never seen in them 
before—an expression that made her shiver with af- 
fright. He was dressed in full evening-costume, ex- 
cept that he was without hat and gloves; while his 
long black hair, all blown and tangled by the night- 
wind, lent a touch of incongruity to his appearance, 
which no one could have failed to detect. 

“Certainly, you do not seem pleased to see me,” 
he repeated, loosing his grasp of Cyrilla’s wrist. 
“That, however, was hardly to be expected. Let us 
put it that 1 took you too much by surprise, and not 
that I am an unwelcome guest.” 

He gave utterance to a low, sneering laugh; then 
he drew up achair close in front of Cyrilla, and sat 
down on it, and seemed to devour her with his large 
black eyes. ‘ Cyrilla Thornhurst,” he said, ‘‘do you 
know with what purpose I am here this evening?”’ 

Poor Cyrilla’s lips formed ‘‘ No,” but no sound is- 
sued from them. 

*“T am here to kill you,” he said, speaking with the 
slightest possible foreign accent. 

Cyrilla pressed her fingers to her eyes, and seemed 
to shrink back still further fn the easy-chair. The 
Italian twisted the ends of his moustache, and watch- 
ed her in grave silence. 

“Oblige me by removing your hands from before 
your face,” he resumed, after a pause.—* Thanks; 
that is better. Remember, I am here to kill, but not 
to torture. When the proper moment shall have 
come for carrying out my purpose, one brief pang 
will end everything.” 

He spoke in solemn, unimpassioned accents, with- 
out any trace of excitement either in manner or 
words, and almost as though he were the minister of 
some stern Fate, whose behests it was his duty to 
carry out, without having the power to alter them, 
and against which there was no possible appeal. 

“Do you remember when and where we parted 
last?” he went on. “I know that you do, for such 
occasions are never forgotten by women. For 
months before that day, you led me on, little by lit- 
tle, till at last I was foolish enough to think that I 
had only to ask and to have. I did ask—with what 
result you know as well as I. You laughed at my 
love, and dismissed me forever with a foolish jest. I 
went away, and strove to forget you, and to a certain 


| extent I succeeded; for at that time I was just be- 
| ginning to work out the details of my Grand Scheme, 





and all my time and attention were needed to perfect 
them,—My grand scheme!” he went on, with a sud- 
den change of tone, and an added brightness in his 
dark eyes, “ It would have revolutionized the world, 
if only the world had been wise enough to receive it. 
But, like all great discoverers, I am a century before 
the age.” 

He began to pace the room rapidly, with knitted 
brows, and the forefinger of one hand pressed to his 
cheek, while his lips moved inaudibly; but always 
with a covert eye on Cyrilla, to see that she did not 
attempt to eacape. 

“Strange, strange!” he murmured. ‘No sooner 
did I begin to advocate that great project, than I was 
set down as a madman; and because I would not 
forswear my ideas, they shut me up with mad people 
—me, me!” 

He burst into a fit of laughter, loudand shrill; and 
then drawing from one of his pockets a small box fall 
of those acidulated drops of which children are so 
fond, he placed two or three of them on his tongue, 
and swallowed them like so many pills; and with 
that, he went and resumed his seat close by Cyrilla. 

‘*It was while I was living among the mad folk,” 
he went on, “ that I made the acquaintance of my 
friend the Mandarin, a gentleman twelve inches in 

‘height. Sometimes he would come into my room 
through the keyhole, sometimes down the chimney, 
or as often as not he would hopin at the open win- 
dow, carrying his head under his arm. He used to 
perch himself on my table, and sit and nod at me by 
the hour together, and favor me with his advice on 
every conceivable subject. O, he was a most learned 
mandarin. It was he who persuaded me to come to 
this place, and kill you—and kill your husband. And 
I have sworn to do it! There was to bea grand 
party to-night at the place where I have been resid- 
ing forso many months, I dressed for it, of course, 
just to please the foolish creatures—you know what 
strange whims those poor crazy wretches have some- 
times—and in the confusion I escaped. See! I bought 
this as I cume along; the handle is designed after 
the antique, and pleased me hugely.” 

As he spoke, he drew from the pocket of his dress- 
coat a slender-cased poniard of dull bluish steel, with 
ahaft of bronze. Having extracted it from its chse, 
he proceeded to wipe it carefully, almost tenderly, 
with his cambric handkerchief; while Cyrilla, coiled 
upin the easy-chair, watched his every movement 


mal brought to bay—that nothing escaped. 

The little clock on the chimney-piece chimed the 
quarter before midnight. 

“When that clock strikes twelve, Cyrilla Thorn- 
hurst, you will have lived your life.” 

He spoke with the quiet, unhesitating conviction 
of tone of one who sees before a foregone conclusion, 
from which it is impossible that he can swerve in the 
slightest degree. 

‘* What have I done to deserve so terrible a fate at 
your hands?” burst out Cyrilla. 

“You have wrecked the happiness of my life,” 
said the Italian— wrecked it utterly and irretriey- 
ably. That I might have forgiven you; but I have 
promised my friend the mandarin—for state reasons, 
which it would be a breach of confidence in me to 
reveal—to kill you, to kill your husband, and to kill 
your child. It is sufficient to state that your lives 
are required by the great Dog-star, whose hierophant 
Iam. Ask me nofurther. The initiated would un- 
derstand meat once; for thereis a transvendentalism 
in these matters which is as the language of Fi-Fo- 
Fum to those whose eyes have been anointed with 
grease from the Great Bear. Your time in this world 
is reduced to ten minutes and five seconds.” 

With the putting away of the poniard for a time, 
Cyrilla had taken her eyes off the Italian, and now 
sat with her chin sunk on her breast, and her hands 
tightly clasped, brooding over what she had just 
heard. To kill her husband and child! That would 
be a thousand times worse than death to herself. 
Theodore might come any minute now—come step- 
ping jauntily in through the French window, to be 
sprung upon by this madman, and stabbed before 
her eyes. “If only I could steady my mind to think,” 
she kept repeating to herself. What was it she had 
heard and read about the peculiarities of mad people? 
If she could only bring it to mind! 

The Italian was watching her narrowly from under 
his bent brows. Suddenly, with that abruptness 
which marked all his movements, he got up, and 
striding to the easel, flang back the sheet with which 
it was covered. He started at sight of the picture; 
but next moment, his poniard was out, and the can- 
vas stabbed through in a dozen different places. 
Out! out! cursed likeness of a false-hearted fiend!” 
he exclaimed. ‘O, that a soul so vile should lodge 
in # husk so sweet!” 

If she could only bring it to mind! All at once, 
something seemed to catch her breath, and she 
pressed her hand ‘to her heart for a moment, while 
a strange expression crept over her face, which sub- 
sided presently into one of her sweetest smiles. Then 
she half rose from the easy-chair, and turned her 
large soft eyes full on the young Italian. “ Pietro 
mio,” she said; and there was a world of meaning 
in her way of saying those two little words. 

The dark frown vanished like a cloud from the face 
of the young Italfan, and the light of passion faded 
from his eyes when he heard himself addressed thus; 
and he turned on Cyri!la a look half-bewildered, half- 
suspicious, and felt with ope hand for the haft of his 
poniard. She was standing with her head a little on 
one side, smiling at him; and while he was looking, 








with bright, quick-glancing eyes—the eyes of an ani- 
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her rosy lips whispered, “Come!” and as if it were a 
command impossible for him to disobey, he came to- 
wards her—timidly, cautiously, and suspiciously, but 
still step by step nearer. As she sank back in the 
easy-chair, still with the same fixed smile on her 
face, her finger pointed to a low footstool a yard or 
two away. He understood her gesture, and pushing 
the footstool across the floor, he seated himself on it 
close by her chair. Again the same strange expres- 
sion swept over ber face as the sleeve of his coat 
touched her dress as he sat down; but the smile was 
back again next moment, and her voice took an ac- 
cent as low and tender as that of any love-lorn Juliet 
when she next spoke to him. 

“You naughty, naughty boy!” she said, and she 
pinched his ear playfully as she spoke; “I vow you 
nearly frightened me to death, creeping into the 
room in that stealthy way, for all the world like the 
villain in a melodrama. How was I to know it was 
you that was behind the curtain? And then, when 
I did see you, 1 declare you gave my nerves quite a 
shock. I had heard such strange stories about your 
being mad, and all that, you know, so that my fright 
can hardly be wondered at. My poor Pietro, what 
must you have suffered!” 

Every nerve and fibre in the Italian’s body seemed 
to thrill under the influence of those loving words 
and that angelic smile; but his eyes were still full of 
bewilderment, and his lips moved inaudibly for sev- 
eral moments before he spoke. ‘* Why do you pity 
me?” he said, at last. ‘“ How can you be glad to see 
me, when you know that I am here to take your life?” 

Cyrilla sighed. “Can you not understand, my 
Pietro,” she said, ‘ that when life has become a bur- 
den, it does not seem such a very difficult thing to 
quit it?” 

She turned away her face, and buried it in her 
handkerchief. Fastini fell on his knees before her. 
“ Qyrilla, Cyrilia! say that you love me,” he cried. 
One of her hands was lying carelessly on her lap; he 
seized it, and covered it with passionate kisses. She 
did not repulse him; she only said gently: “ You 
must not do that; you know that you have vowed to 
kill me.” 

“No, no!” he cried, passionately, starting to his 
feet. “You shall not die! I will intercede for you 
with the mandarin. The Dog-star himself shall hear 
your story, and pity you. Some other life shall be 
sacrificed in place of yours; you shall live. Togeth- 
er, we will quit this hateful England; together, in 
my own sunny clime, in Italy the beautiful, we 
will—” . 

The clock on the mantel-piece chimed midnight. 

“ There sounds the knell of my doom!” said Cyril- 
la, with a mournful smile. , 

“It is the signal that summons you to a new life— 
to a life of love, and freedom, and happi !” said 
the Italian. “It tells mg too,” he added, ‘* that I 
have other work still left to accomplish.” He laid a 
finger lightly on her shoulder. “The man whocalls 
you wife, the child who calls you mother, must die!” 

Cyrilla’s eyes confronted those of the madman 
steadily; not the quiver of a nerve betrayed the feel- 
ings at work within her. 

Fastini began to move towards the door of the 
dressing-room ; Cyrilla caught him by the button, 
and held him. He turned on her in an instant, a 
wild devil of fury glaring out of his eyes.. “Do you— 
dare—to say—that you care the least in the world 
about either of those two?” he snarled out. He had 
grasped her firmly by the shoulder with one hand; 
his other hand was behind her, and she felt the sharp 
point of the poniard prick through her dressing-robe 
into her flesh, as he asked the question. 

“Care for either of them!” exclaimed Cyrilla, with 
a contemptuous laugh. ‘Why should I care for 

them, Pietro mio? Itis not that. It is this, as re- 
gards the child; Ido not think—nay, I am sure— 
that I could not love vou so well as I do now, if I 
knew that you were guilty of shedding the blood of 
that innocent; and he at least is innocent.” 

“No blood, Cyrilla,” he whispered—“only the 
pillow.” 

“No!” said Cyrilla, loftily. ‘‘The man‘I love 
must be above a dastardly deed like that. To be the 
murderer of a smiling babe! Faugh!—You can go, 
Siguor Fastini,” she added coldly, stepping from be- 
fore him. ‘The child is asleep in yonder room. 
When you have killed him, come back and kill me, if 
you don’t wish to see the unutterable contempt with 
which I should then look upon you!” She pointed 
to the open door of the dressing-room as she spoke, 
and drawn up to her full height, stared steadily into 
the lunatic’s eyes. He quailed under that fixed, stern 
gaze; he wavered; he whispered something to him- 
self; and then with the air of a beaten hound, he 
slunk up to Cyrilla, and taking her hand humbly, he 
lifted it to his lips, and kissed it twice. 

“Your pardon, Cyrilla,” he said, “ for having mis- 
understood you. The child, truly, is beneath my 
notice. Let him live.” 

“ Spoken like my own Pietro,” said Cyrilla, thaw- 
ing suddenly into a very May-day of love and sun- 
shine. ‘“ You were only jesting with me, I know.” 

“ But he—the man who has caused you so much 
misery—your husband; you will not intercede for 
him,” said Pietro, gloomily. ‘* He—he above all men 

—must die.” 

“So be it,” said Cyrilla, with a little shrug of su- 
preme indifference Ten minutes past twelve! Theo- 
dore could not be long now. How her ears strained, 
how her heart beat at the slightest sound from with- 
ont! If he were to come now, he could hardly escape 
with life, unless she, Cyrilla, were to sacrifice her 
own life in the endeavor to save his. She was quite 








“ But pray, tell me,” she resumed aloud, “ what 
plan you intend to adopt for carrying out your 

h of g ” 

* As soon as I hear his footsteps, I shall hide be- 
hind those curtains,” said the madman. ‘“ As he 
steps across the threshold, I shall rush forth, and 
strike him dead with my poniard.” 

“ A pretty scheme—a very pretty scheme!” said 
Cyrilla, encouragingly. ‘“ But I think I know one 
still better—one that will avoid all bloodshed, which 
is ohjectionable in a lady’s room.” 

Tell it me,”’ said the Italian, eagerly. 

“When he comes in,” said Cyrilla, “ he will ask 
for a cup of coftee—he always does. Into his coffee I 
will put a few drops out of a certain vial which I 
have in my dressing-room. He drinks the coffee, 
and five minutes later he is a dead man!” 

“Good, good!” said the madman, rubbing his 
hands gleefully. ‘‘ And then, when he is dead, I will 
cut oft his head, and carry it to my friend the man- 
darin, and he will give me his magic ring—his cat’s- 
eye ring, that is worth a king’s ransom; and we will 
sail across the seas, you and I together; and you will 
be mine, my own, forever! Say, shall it not be so?” 
“T shall, my Pietro!” answered Cyrilla, boldly. 
“Ah! you don’t know how much I shall love you. 
But we have no time to lose; Thornhurst will be 
here presently, and I must hide you at once.” 
“Yes—yes! behind the curtains!” said Fastini, 
eagerly. 

No, not behind the curtains,” said Uyrilla, “ be- 
cause the first thing Thornhurst will do after coming 
in will be to draw back the curtains, and fasten the 
windows. Let me consider; where will be the best 
place to hide you?” She paused, and, with her finger 
on her lips, looked round the room, as if in search of 
a hiding-place. Fastini was holding her other hand, 
and pressing it now and again to his lips. 

“T have it!” she said, at last. ‘ Nothing could be 
better. You shall hide yourself in this old chest ;” 
and she ran across the room, laughing gayly, and 
dragging the Italian after her, and flung open the 
lid of the old carved chest. “It might have been 
put here on purpose,” she said, still laughing. ‘“ See 
—you will have plenty of room; and there will be 
this advantage in hiding here, you will be able, 
yourself unseen, to witness the whole of my little 
drama from beginning to end—from your private 
box, you know. (A little pun that, is it not? I 
really wont let you kiss my hand any more.) You 
must just keep the lid open about a quarter of an 
inch—not more; and presently you will see Thorn- 
hurst come stepping in through one of these win- 
dows. You willsee him kiss me—for the last time, 
you know, so you must not be angry. Then he will 
go round and fasten the windows; then he will yawn 
and stretch himself; and then he will seat himself in 
his easy-chair, and ask for his meerschaum and a 
cup of coffee. But you must not stir till ‘you sée his 
eyes close, and his head droop back on the chair.— 
And now, sir, to your hiding-place. If you love me, 
don’t delay, for Thornhurst may be here any moment. 
No—not a single kiss now, but as many as you like 
afterwards. Why can’t you tie those lanky limbs of 
‘yours into a knot? A little lower, please. So—that 
is better.” 

She was just lowering the lid of the chest gently 
over him when he struck it up suddenly with his 
arm. “Cyrilla,” he said, “something whispers to 
me that my friend the mandarin would like me to do 
this deed myself. Perhaps the Dog-star—” 

“Hash!” exclaimed Cyrilla, with a start. “The 
king of the pelicans is coming this way. I hear his 
footsteps. Hide—hide!” She tried to press the lid 
down on him as she spoke; but his suspicions, ever 
on the alert, were roused in an instant, and with all 
his strength he strove to keep himself from being 
shut in; but his strength was of little avail in the 
position in which he then was. Cyrilla flung herself 
bodily on to the chest, and in spite of all the mad- 
man’s efforts, little by little, inch by inch, the lid 
came down upon him, his power to struggle against 
it decreasing in proportion the closer it shut him in, 
Suddenly he changed his position, and before he 
could recover himself, the lid had shut him in com- 
pletely, and the same instant the iron staple in the 
body of the chest shot up through a slit in the lid. 
The moment she saw it, Cyrilla’s instinct pointed 
out to her the only method by which Fastini could be 
retained a prisoner, for her bodily strength was all 
but exhausted. The iron bar that should have passed 
through the hole in the staple, and have kept the 
chest fast shut, was broken away, and all that Cyrilla 
could now do was to push her thumb through the 
staple, and use it as the bar had been used. 

The footsteps on the gravel outside were coming 
nearer ; and presently, Theodore Thornhurst, cigar in 
mouth, and with a merrier twinkle than usual in his 
eye, stepped in through one of the French windows. 

Not one moment too soon. ‘Saved! saved!” cried 
Cyrilla, as her eyes met those of her husband, and 
then she sank fainting by the side of the chest. The 
painter was a cautious man as well as a brave one; 
he heard strange noises proceeding from the interior 
of the chest, and at the moment of releasing Cyrilla’s 
poor bruised thumb, he slipped his pocket-knife into 
its place. Then lifting his wife in his arms, he car- 
ried her into another room, and summoned the ser- 
vants to her assistance. Armed with a revolver, he 
then went back to the chest, and lifted up the lid; but 
Fastini was half-suffocated by this time, and was 
dragged out by Thornhurst more dead than alive. 

Ultimately, the Italian was reconsigned to the 
place from which he had escaped; but a long time 
passed before the painter’s wife recovered thoroughly 











prepared to do that, she said to herself. 





“ Louise Rrviers."'—A young writer, under this nom de- 
plume, is giving the world some very sweet poems 
through our own columns and those of other publica- 
tions, and they are attracting much attention by their 
superiority of tone and sentiment. Many of them are 
wise beyond the years of the author, and others are 
playful with the frolic of girlhood. We copy one from 
the “New York Weekly Herald,’ that will compare 
favorably with anything in print as a quiet picture. 
We commend it, with its philosopby, to our readers : 


DAME WILLOW’S KNITTING. 
BY LOUISE KIVIERE. 


Cities of sunshine, rivers of shade, 
Were mapped upon the sanded floor, 
The ancient clock a finger laid 
Over against the sign of four; 
A hollyhock took to its flaunting breast 
All the gold that the sun could spare, 
And guarded it close by the window west— 
Behird the good dame's cross-legged chair. 
There where she sat, the slant, warm light 
Made brenze glows on her bombazine; 
A high, frilled cap of softest white 
Shaded her countenance serene. 


Erect she sat, as in younger days; 
Her needles clicked tu a steady tune; 

For she held (good woman) “ "twas shiftless ways 
In folk to sleep of an afternoon."* 

Yet it might have been the poplar shade 
That darkened the room, or the locust song 

Out in the grass, that sometimes made 
Her doze a little—but never long; 

For hardly the needles had time to pause, 
Ere the dame would open a jealous eye, 

And straighten up with a murmured “ Laws! 
When one gets thinking the time does fly." 


A small voice said, ‘* Yes, Time still flies ;"* 
(A voice from somewhere near the dame), 
“Time hastens; so a mortal is wise 
On his distant goal to gain a claim. 
Time is knitting the hours to days, 
The days to months, and the months to years; 
While man, in God's mysterious ways, 
Knits an existence of joys and tears. 
All of life in one woof is wrought— 
Past and present with future joined, 
By stitches of word, and deed, and thought, 
By threads of hope from the soul-life coined."’ 


Good Dame Willow, with wondering gaze, 
Looked at the needles a moment—then 
Cleared her “ specs"’ of suspected haze, 
And arched them over her nose again. 
“ Through all the bright, and all the murk, 
The earth grows steady,"’ the voice went on— 
“ For the earth is Heaven's knitting-work, 
And the ages seam it, one by one. 
God gathered the threads ere the work begun; 
He holds them still in his hol!owed hand; 
Each life-pattern shows when it 's done, 
But the weaver can never understand. 


* All good acts are knitting the heart 
To God, in loops of faith and prayer; 
Evil is cutting the stitches apart, 
To ruin the fabric everywhere. 
Beauty and Wisdom," the needles said, 
“ Are casting the stitches for purer life; 
While thoughtlessly Pleasure, passion-led, 
Mingles them in a tangled strife. 
The seams of the times will widen fast— 
Widen to fit the coming heaven; 
Death will cast light on the darkened past, 
To show where the stitches were left uneven. 
The angels will help, in the stronger light, 
To take up loops that were dropped before; 
The hidden pattern show, broad and bright, 
While the work progresses, more and more.** 


Dame Willow looked round—the voice had ceased 
Down at her feet the knitting-work lay ; 
The frill of her cap was a trifle creased— 
-The kitten had rolled her ball away. 
She turned—away from the window-flowers 
A humming-bird flew with startled dive; 
The hollyhock closed its colored towers, 
The clock was pointing the hour of five. 
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from the effects of that terrible hour. 


became very evident that the croquet players did not 


know we were there, for presently ensued a conver- 
sation between two who leaned upon their mallets 
gear our sheltering hay. 

‘Where is Mrs. Newington? Has she left the 
game?” asked young Bowdoin, a special favorite of 
mine, and, indeed, of every lady there. 

*‘ She went in the house. Sue takes her place, you 
know,” was the reply. ‘There, it’s your turn.” 

I had returned with interest to my book, when I 
heard Bowdoin’s voice again by Miss May’s side. 

“] wish Mrs. Newington had kept on with the game ; 
we shall get beaten because she left.” 

“You seem concerned.” 

** Yes; for the honor of our side. Was there ever 
80 beautiful a blonde as she is? I'd give a fortune to 
paint her satisfactorily!” 

‘It is the fashion for gentlemen to rave about Ruth 
Newington, as it was for them to go insane concern- 
ing Ruth Glyndon.” 

I began to tremble inwardly, as one does when over- 
hearing one’s own name used. There was that tinge 
of bitterness in Miss May’s manner which some ladies 
always infuse when speaking of another lady. 

“T don’t think it’s any wonder they rave,” went 
on the frank voice of Bowdoin, ignoring the cynicism 
of his companion. “ Besides her attractiveness, she 
seems to me the most enviable @ women.” 
Indeed!” said the sarcastic tone; “‘now we are 
on the subject, may I ask why 80?” 

“0, you are laughing at me, I see, but I'll tell you 
why. Because she has a husband who adores ber, 
and is worthy of her.” 

I was tired of this talk, and would have liked to 
Tun away. I glanced at Laurence. His eyes were 
lowered, but the faintest flush on his cheek told me 
that he heard. Miss May laughed in such a way that 
I could have done her some bodily injury with great 
satisfaction. 

** Let us see about the adoring when Walt Randal 
comes home,” she said. 

Even then I believe I felt a premonition of the suf- 
fering that was to spring from this conversation, T» 
this day I cannot help hating that woman, though 
she knew not what she did. 

“And pray who is Walt Randal?” asked Bowdoin. 
“He's a young man whom I always believed Rush 
would have married if she had had the chance; so 
every body said, and it certainly appeared so. But 
something happened—some pecuniary difficulty—so 
that he went over to India to fill a situation offered 
him.” 5 
Miss May went through her turn at croquet and 
came back. I could not look at Laurence, but at last 
I did. Over his face there seemed a cloud, a look, 
only infinitely enhanced, like what I had noticed 
when he had seen a gentleman touch my hand, bend 
over my chair with that devotion which is not un- 
usual, murmur compliments in my ear in the pauses 
of the dance. Now the cloud seemed to contain the 
lightning of some proud wrath that would not find 
utterance readily. 

I, too, was proud. Could my husband be stirred to 
the faintest shadow of suspicion by the gossip of some 
stranger, then I never couki open my lips to refute 
it. He knew that all my past life, all my heart, had 
been an open book, whose pages love had turned for 
him. 

Bowdoin spoke again, with that pertinacity that 
makes anything disagreeable, so long continued: 

“Tt seems to me I’ve heard of Randal. Wasn’t he 
son of Mrs. Newington’s step-mother?” 

“Yes. A tall, handsome fellow. He was a loss to 
our town when he went away.” 

Bowdoin mercifully changed the conversation. We 
sat there until at last the game was ended, and the 
players gone. 

. The sun was getting low in the west, and its red 
light no longer held much warmth. Laurence’s face 
was coldly beautiful; had he said one word to me 
then, I should have poured forth a torrent of impetu- 
ous words that would have melted that face to the 
warm splendor I knew so well came only for me. 
And yet he knew, he should have believed now as he 
had done when I had told him of Walter Randal, 
who was beloved dearly—dearly as ever a brother in 
blood was loved, but no thought differently, From 
childhood Walter and I had grown, played and quar- 
relled together. 1 had nosister, and but this brother. 
I have sometimes thought that my father and step- 
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AG OF OUR UNION. 








spoken. But it appeared to me that he had received 
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without a struggle to believe my love was not en- 
| tirely his. 

On the steps, and upon the piazza, the party lin- 
gered; lounging, walking, talking, as only idle sum- 
mer boarders in the country can do. Bowdoin came 
down the lawn to meet us, eager to claim me for 


,| partner in a projected game of whist fur the evening. 





Had I done as my inclination prompted, | should have 
declined, for at any time I disliked the everlasting 
card-playing that was such a favorite amusement since 
the cooler weather came. 

I felt Laurence’s cold eyes; to be near him, and 
not have the power of breaking through that dread- 
ful barrier, seemed more than I could bear just then; 
so, with an air of pleasure which I did not feel, I 
consented, and walked into the house with Bowdoin 
to arrange the tables in the parlor, to assist him about 
the disposal of a mass of brilliant leaves he had 
brought from the woods, to listen and reply to his 
talk, when all the time, through the low window, I 
saw Laurence leaning against a pillar of the piazza, 
his pale, dark face framed in the scarlet leaves of the 
plant that entwined the post, and which had felt the 
touch of autumn, his gaze directed toward the burn- 

‘ing west. He did not hear the snatches of talk going 
on around him, but once—as I laughed at something 
Bowdoin said, a laugh with no heart in it, which, 
alas, every woman uses 80 much in her life—1 saw a 
tleeting contraction of his brow, the faintest move- 
ment of those purely chiselied lips, and I knew the 
bitterness he felt; but all his knowledge of me might 
have told him how hollow was the merriment he 
heard. 1f he would only come in—flash into my eyes 
one look his face knew so well—but he did not, he 
stood quietly. Soon I saw, though I did not look, 
one of the ladies pause near him, and heard her 
exclaim : 

‘*One would say, Mr. Newington, that you would 
make a good Othello. Where has thy wife fled?” 

Laurence laughed, illuminating his tace in that 
way that made him, though never a ladies’ man, so 
liked by some. He pointed through the window, 
though he did not look, and responded : 

‘* Yonder she is, weaving wreaths with Cassio.” 

The lady leaned against the open window, and said: 

“‘And the apartment verily looks like card-playing. 
I want to play whist, Mr. Newington,” looking at 
him with playful pleading. 

“If @ lady wants to do anything she shall do it,” 
he said. 

“But I am nota good player. I have no partner,” 
was the next remark. 

“Am I not here?” inquired Laurence, and if I 
had not been suffering the mood that possessed me, I 
could not have helped smiling at his ridiculous tone. 

a @ moment after the two came in hile Bowdoin 


its Your husband should Pei been a ‘tragic actor, 
Mrs. Newington.” 

I raised my eyes to his face, and felt keenly the 
tragic element that needed no acting. He was stand- 
ing by the window, apart from the company, such 
darkness in his eyes as told me I was not suffering 
alone. And all this pain was so foolish, so needless; 
and yet it was, nevertheless, just as real; more un- 
endurable that it foreshadowed such i selt- 
reproach. 

The windows were lowered, the lights hecuals in, 
and the evening commenced. I sat and played my 
cards, with inefficient strugglings to know and follow 
the game, but I was only really conscious of but one 
person in the room, only felt but one thing, that this 
was the first evening, the first hour of coolness—and 
so soon! And to come to love so sincere, so all-pos- 
sessing as ours! What then awaited us in the years 
to come? . 

The next few days, the last of our stay in the coun- 
try, passed in the suave mildness of Indian summer. 
Gradually Laurence and I returned to the old sweet- 
ness of manner, but each felt that there was one sub- 
ject upon which neither of us could speak, both 
restrained by that pride which is the poison to so 
many dear delights. Many times, when alone, I 
thought of his face and appearance when he had 
heard the detestable words of Miss May, and a fiery 
pein of resentment and impetuous indignation filled 
my thoughts. 

Laurence’s house, the one he had purchased for 
our home, was just in the suburbs’of the city, neither 
of us wishing to live in the centre of the town’s tur- 
moil. When we came home from our country trip, 
I found in the luxurious mansion all that my taste 
could have wished. In the extensive conservatory I 
found that exquisite dreamland of beauty and fra- 
grance which made me happier than anything else in 
our establishment. I wished that we might be un- 
molested by vizitors until we had become accustomed 
to the enchantment of this place and this life, where 
wealth answered every call of love. Every trace of 
coolness had vanished in this warm atmosphere ot 
happiness. All whispers of evil to come sank into 
silence. 

I think Miss Angeline May, whose thirty years of 
life without securing an eligible man had rendered 
her not more amiable, was ordained always to be 
present, if not to assist, when anything annoying or 
unhappy occurred tome. I had fancied there had 
been a day when she had looked with favorable eyes 
upon Laurence and his fortune; that was before I had 
known him hardly at all, and I felt quite sure that 
she did not offer much love from the fullness of her 
heart to me. She was one of the first tocall upon ur, 
for she lived in the city, and came out in irreproach- 





. in new toilet to inflict us—and herself, I hope. 


Laurence was reading to me, and I was playing 
with my brush and colors, for I had always cherished 
a faint hope that I might sometime do something 
upon canvas some way worthy of my devotion at 
that shrine. Laurence had just expressed a hope 
that no one would consider it a duty to call upon us 
that day, when the door opened, and the servant 
ushered in Miss May. 

She greeted us cordially, giving me a peck on the 
cheek that gave mean insane desire instantly to scrub 
the attacked part with my handkerchief. I heroically 
refrained, however, and requesting her to be seated, 
entered into a hypocritical conversation ; it was hypo- 
critical, because anything short of telling her to go 
would have been thus. The look of annoyance which 
Laurence could not wholly restrain afforded me some 
comfort. Looking toward the door of the conserva- 
tory, standing open into the room where we sat, Miss 
May exclaimed: 

“You have brought the South to the North, Mrs. 
Newington. Pray take me in there. Iam passion- 
ately fond of flowers, and | know your collection must 
be perfact.”” 

I had a feeling, very strong, but which I could not 
hope to indulge, that I did not wish any one save 
those whom I loved to go among my flowers. How- 
ever, I rose with asmile and begged her to come, and 
she'was soon bending over blooms, uttering ejacu- 
lations of pleasure. Laurence followed us, and, tak- 
ing pity upon my ennui, undertook to respond to her 
remarks. Leaving them for a moment, I moved 
among the greenery, stooping to inhale some delicious 
breath, walking on until 1 had reached the farther 
end of the room, and was nearly hidden from the two 
whose talk I partially heard. 

Near me was another door by which ardoped a 
“yellow-haired” acacia. Standing by its fragrant 
branches, almost forgetting my visitor, I was dimly 
conscious of hearing the door-bell ring with some- 
thing of an impatient sound, but forgot it again im- 
mediately. A minute later, I heard rapid steps on 
the stairs,some one paused a second at the open 
drawing-room door, then, instead of coming to the 
door we had passed through, walked hurriedly along 
the passage, and the door near me was opened with 
quick motion, and I saw a tall figure, a dark, bearded, 
handsome face, eyes that looked at me for one instant, 
then Waltar Randel took me in his arms, covered 
my face with kisses, then stood holding me very close, 
while he stroked my hair, looking at me all the 
while, and murmuring: 

** My dear Ruth! My darling little girl! Five years 
have made you more beautiful than ever.” 

“And you,” I said, disengaging a hand and touch- 
ing his moustache, “you, dear Walter, look like a 
hero.” 

“‘Are you glad to see me?” he asked. 

There was a bright moisture in his eyes—a slight 
tremor in his voice. 

“Glad!” I cried. “It is like my childhood again! 
Only you are so very big. You were not half so large 
at nineteen, when you went away.” 

“Nor you half so beautiful when I left you,” he 
said. 

Then I remembered, and turned to see Laurence 
and Miss May standing near, endeavoring to talk 
about some shrub they were examining, but hearing, 
as they could not avoid it, every word we had said. 
And, indeed, why should I care? But 1 did care, 
and one glance at the illy concealed triumph upon 
Miss May’s face told me reason why I should care. 
With a sharp sting I thought again of her words to 
Bowdoin, ‘‘ Let us see about the adoring when Walt 
Randal comes home.” 

Laurence’s face—I cannot tell how it looked, only 
Iseemed to be seeing it over fields of ice; I felt a 
chill wind as I looked at it. 1 withdrew myself in- 
stantly from Walter’s arm, but stili kept his hand, 
while he said: 

** Indeed, Ruth, I thought you were alone.” 

** Laurence,” I said, and I felt that, in spite of my 
efforts, my voice sounded constrained. 

He turned and came towards us, and I said: 

* This is my husband, Walter—and, Laurence, this 
is Walter, of whom I have so often told you.” 

I could have said something more, something dif- 
ferent, if Miss May had not stood there making up a 
budgetof gossip. 1 telt that some indescribable cold- 
ness had entered my , that L saw it, 
and would not attribute it rightly. The cordial po- 
liteness of Laurence was irreproachable, as he touched 
Walter’s extended hand, and begged him to make 
the house his home. ButI, who knew Laurence so 
well, knew that there was no heart in his words. 

“ Thank you,” Walter replied, “‘ I do hope tospend 
a few weeks here. I could not very well resist such 
a pleasure,” with a glance at me that for some fvolish 
reason—because they were all looking at me—made 
my cheeks bura. 

The shadow on the pale forehead of Laurence deep- 
ened. This returnof my step-brother, toward which 
I had looked forward with such innocent delight, was 
the beginning of heartaches. 

Recalling my duty as hostess, I brought to Walter’s 
memory my lady caller, and we all returned to the 
drawing-room; and Miss May inspired me with grati- 
tude by leaving very soon. Alone tugether for a few 
moments, Walter said: 

“1 never saw such a face as your husband’s, Ruth. 
It is as if marble were transparent, and illuminated 
by the most beautiful of souls. Such pure, brilliant 
transparency of features,I1 never saw. And his wit is 
delightful. Ithought the race to which he belongs 
wasamyth. Only such a man should I be satistied 
that you should love.” 











with delicious tears; [ opened my lips to reply, when 
Laurence returned, seeing in my face the pleasure I 
felt, and not knowing the cause. His glance, which 
for me was always full of such soft, penetrating splen- 
dor, fell with the sheen of ice upon me. I think that 
never in all my previous life had I been more wretched 
than I was at that moment. There was no reproof 
in his look—never that—only the language of his suf- 
fering, of his horrible distrust, of the wall rising be- 
tween us. 

1 could usually control my face, shut from it any 
expression that I chose, and had been many times 
glad that such was the case, for I was very reticent 
about any suffering I endured. For the first time in 
a long while, I felt that my face was betraying me, 
that the pain I experienced was written there. I 
felt a sharp, physical sensation of agony and suffoca- 
tion—a feeling that always came to me with severe 
mental pain. I could not raise my hand to press 
upon the heart that throbbed so dreadfully; my 
fingers clasped spasmodically the handkerchief that 
lay in my lap. 

**Ruth, you are ill!” exclaimed Walter, rising from 
his chair to come to me, but I shook my head. 

Laurence, who was listlessly striking the keys of 
the piano, turned quickly and came and bent over 
my chair. The bodily pain was gone, but I knew 
that the face looking up at him was very pallid. He 
put his hand on my head; tender passion burned in 
his eyes. 

** You kill me!” be whispered. 

I leaned closer to him, saying, softly: 

*O Laurence, it is you who torture me! Indeed,I 
cannot bear it.” 

A flash of glorious love came from his soul to his 
tuce at my caress and my words. It seemed that the 
ice that had been closing around us would melt away 
forever. What could withstand the rays of such a 
light as flamed in his glance? The door opened, and 
a servant said: 

“ The carriage the gentleman ordered has arrived.” 

Laurence had moved slightly from my chair:when 
the door was touched. Walter explained: 

“The day was so superb that I ordered one of those 
light buggies and fast horses you like so well, Ruth, 
as I came along, trusting you would not refuse to 
celebrate my arrival by a ride like some of old time 
ones. But you were illa momentago. Perhaps you 
ought not to ride.” 

He looked the disappointment he would feel, and 
it was too bad not to go with him. But I did so de- 
sire a moment alone with Laurence; but I knew if I 
remained, Walter would very naturally stay with me. 
At any other time I should have been delighted—I 
who had anticipated so much pleasure at Walter’s 
return. 

“Tam not ill,” I said. ‘Of course I will go with 
you, Walter.” 

Laurence was disappointed, but he tried to conceal 
it, and made some remark to his guest, walking to 
the window as he did so. Half an hour later I came 
down upon the piazza ready tor my ride. Laurence 
bad thrown open one of the front windows, and stood 
there as I walked down the path. I looked back at 
him; though my absence was to be so short, I felt a 
strong wish to go back and say good-by to him. I 
did not resist the inclination. I returned and said, 
laying my hand on his arm, and looking up at him 
with unaccountable eagerness and regret: 

“Laurence, good-by. I shall come back directly.” 

He took my hand from his arm and held it close. 
If it would not have been so strange, so unkind to 
Walter, how quickly should I have withdrawn my 
consent to go. 

“Then why good-by?” said Laurence; “you know 
I don’t like that.” . 

* Tt shall be ‘God be with you,’ then,” I responded, 
surprised at my own earnestness. 

His eves smiled into mine, then I turned from him, 
just as Walter called out: 

“Well, Ruth, one would say I was going to take 
you to Nova Zembla. The sooner you come, the sooner 
you shall return.” 

I ran down the path, making some laughing reply, 
but feeling a strange depression—a superstitious fore- 
boding. As we dashed down the approach, I looked 
back to see that elegant figure, that now brilliant yet 
sorry face, in the window, and I caught the waving 
of a white hand, then we had turned from sight, and 
a weight which really frightened me had settled upon 
my spirits, leaving me, however, the power of that 
frothy resemblance to gayety, though such could not 
deceive Walter." 





CHAPTER II. 


“°*Tis a dark-purple, moonlighted midnight: 

There is music about on the air, 

And where, through the water, fall flashing 
The oars of each gay gondolier, 

The lamp-ighted ripples are dashing, 
In the musical, moonlighted air, 

To the music in merriment—washing 
And splashing the black marble stair 

That leads to the last garden-terrace, 
Where many a gay cavalier 
And many a lady yet loiter, 

Round the palace in festival there."’ 


THAT day 1 had returned after an absence of less 
than two hours, for I had beer impatient and short- 
ened our ride. With my shawl trailing from my 
shoulders, I ran up stairs and opened the library door, 
knowing that Laurence often sat there when alone. 
It was deserted, but an open sheet lay on the table, 
the ink scarcely dry. I bent over it and read: 

“Ten minutes ago I received a telegram from my 





My face flushed with pleasure, my eyes suffused 


sent more than a fortnight. 
length; now I must reach the next train. 
with thee,’ dear wife.” 

I do not know why I stood there as if some dreadful 
calamity had befallen me. A trip to Chicago was 
not in these days a thing to be alarmed about. The 
uncle he had spoken of was his only relative, and 
between them was almost the affection of father 
and son, 

“A fortnight!” I cried to myself. 
an eternity!” 

“ What is that you are saying?” asked the voice of 
Walter, who had been lounging through the room. 
“ And what’s the matter? Where’s Laurence? You 
look as if you had a tarewell document in your hand.” 

*O don’t speak so!” I said, shrinking from the 
word “farewell.” ‘‘Laurence has been snddenly 
called to Chicago, so I don’t see but that you'll be both 
host and guest, Walter.” 

“Tl try to sustain that state of affairs; only, Ruth, 
don’t imagine such a journey is anything to be troub- 
led about,” and Walter’s face looked very anxious. 

The effort I made to throw off all appearance of 
the foolish anxiety I felt, was successful. The visitors 
who persisted in thronging to the new establishment 
were “‘ very sorry—very sorry indeed that Mr. New- 
ington was not at home, they had hoped to see him. 
But how fortunate for you, Mrs. Newington, that 
your friend, Mr. Randal, should happen to be home 
now.” 

They saw no diminution of the care-free gayety in 
my manner, but I was wretched all those days. I 
never could satisfactorily account for my unhappiness 
then, for almost every day brought a letter from 
Laurence; such letters as only he could write to one 
woman—that woman the wife he loved. The fort- 
night became three weeks, still his uncle was very ill, 
and insisted upon his remaining longer. 

One person, who had just returned from abroad, 
became a frequent caller at my house. A man popu- 
lar in society, possessing that sort of large, well- 
formed physique that is so admired by ladies. Dressing 
faultlessly, with small feet and hands, aswarthy face, 
heavy, droop tache, night-black eyes with a 
certain power in them, a longish nose, the slightest 
degree hawkish in looks, and giving you an impres- 
sion that this man would usually have his own way. 

Three years before I became acquainted with him 
at an out-of-the-way sea-side hotel, where I had been 
sent to recuperate after a severe illness. He had 
asked me to become his wife; I could have but one 
answer for him, and he had been very gentlemanly 
when he received that answer, though, some way, I 
never could forget the lurid cloud that spread over 
his face, the red light flashing into the passion in his 
eyes. He had left the shore immediately after. I had 
met him once or twice after at some of the grand 
parties, but since that I had not seen him. Now that 
he hadi returned to his home in the city, Alfred Win- 
sor, upon one pretext or another, waa, very often in 
our @rawing-room. It could not be denied but he 
was very talented, brilliant and entertaining, and, 
withal, with such an easy air of never-presuming 
familiarity that I did not ever exert myself to please 
him, but treated him very little as a guest, which 
was certainly a great relief. 

Some curiously-cut cameo from Florence, which he 
bad found in his trunks, brought him one day, that 
Walter and I might see it—it was never I alone— 
some rare bit of Parian work from Rome, some ex- 
quisite volume—something or other was always ready 
to furnish excuse fur his coming; and there were one 
or two other houses which he visited in the same 
way, and Al Winsor was only considered a universal 
ladies’ man, but not at all a marrying man. His 
attentions in any direction were never counted upon. 
It was the fourth week of my husband’s absence. 
For four days I had not had a letter, and I almost 
expected him home. 

“Mr. Newington will return shortly, I suppose?” 
casually remarked Winsor, standing near my chair, 
and glancing at the crayon sketch I was making, un- 
der his direction. 

“As soon as his business witl permit,” I replied. 
For some vague reason I disliked to have Winsor 
mention Laurence’s name, and I never responded 
save driefly when he did so. A ring at the door, and 
the next moment a servant entered with a couple of 
letters. I looked at them. One was from Laurence. 
IT held itin my hand. Winsor took his hat, saying: 
“T have lingered too long already. I will leave 
you to your correspondence.” He bowed and departed 
immediately, leaving me alone in the room. 

My fingers trembled as I opened the envelop; they 
always did that with his letters, so great was my im- 
patience. The first words stabbed me with an agony 
no knife-thrust could have caused. I felt my very 
lips paling and freezingas I read. Half way through 
the letter and the door opened, and Winsor entered 
with a: 

“ Pardon me, I forgot my gloves.” I saw him take 
them from the table and go out, but I did not move 
or make any sign that 1 heard or saw him. 

Then I rose with the letter and fled, not to my 
room, but to a deserted apartment, where I locked 
myself in. Standing by the window of that empty 
room, I read again those words, the cruel smile of 
self-torture now coming to my lips. The words were 
these: 


I'll write directly, a 
* God be 


“A fortnight is 





“ Rest secure. Though your love is gone, I know 
you too well not to trest in your honor, and | fear no 
disgrace. I shall settle a liberal allowance upon you. 
Do not fear that I shall trouble you. 





uncle in the West; both business and duty command 


“ LAURENCE NEWINGTON.” 
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I folded the sheet with calm, cold fingers. 

“ Very well he knows me,” I said to myself. “ Nei- 
ther shall / trouble him.” 

I was, then, a deserted wife; and I loved the man 
who had left me—loved him with a strength he could 
not know I possessed, or he would never have written 
thus tome. And besides all the unutterable torture 
of that feeling, I was proud and sensitive to an inor- 
dinate degree, and 1 was left a mark for the work! to 
look at and wonder about—left long before the first 
half year of marriage was gone. 

It is puerile for me to attempt to tell of what I felt 
then and after. I went down to my own room and 
dressed for a journey. Then I walked down the stairs 
and out of the house; Walter was away, and there 
was no one to question me. On the street I met 
several acquaintances with whom I exchanged bows 
and smiles. But I walked rapidly until [ reached 
the depot from which started the New York trains. 
I bought my ticket and had to wait half an hour—and 
waiting was not pleasant to me then. At last I was 
speeding to my old home, my father’s house in New 
York. My step-mother was dead, some three years 
ago, and my aunt presided over the household. 

I found my father engaged in extensive trunk- 
packing, which I did not mind much, so surprised 
was he to see me thus. Between us had always ex- 
isted the utmost sympathy and love, and I showed 
him the note from Laurence, after a few hurried ex- 
planatory words. 

“ But, my child, there must be some mistake,” he 
said. 

‘There is no mistake that he has addressed to me 
words like those,” I said, coolly, all my pride holding 
in abeyance the territic storm within me. “I have 
come to live with you, father.” 

“As long as you will, child,” he said, putting his 
arm over my shoulders with his old caress, and look- 
ing with troubled face at me. “ But I was to start 
for Liverpool in the next steamer, which sails the day 
after to-morrow. I was coming to spend my last 
day with you, and was going to finish my arrange- 
ments to-day.” 

I will go to Europe with you, then,” I said, quietly ; 
“only, father, you must give me money, fur I never 
shall touch that ‘allowance.’ ” 

“T have money enough; if you wish to go you 
shall.” 

“ I do wish it.” 

SoI went with him. Was this my dream of going 
to°the Old World? This—with misery and despair 
for my only companions. I was utterly miserable, 
but I would not have owned it to any one else; I do 
not think even my father guessed at the deepest 


lamps, whose flowers bloomed in fairy colors under 
the mingled light of Italian stars and soft illumina- 
tions. Looking thus upon the scene, made alive with 
the graceful figures of the guests, I had nearly forgot- 
ten my companion, when he said: 

“ Would life like this, this perfection of beaufiful 
idleness, atone for everything, Miss Glyndon?” 

He always, of late, addressed me by my maiden 
name, and I was satisfied that it should be thus. His 
tone vibrated to lower deeps of feeling than it usually 
touched. Recalled to his presence by a power of 
interest entirely uncommon, I looked quickly up in 
his face and felt, as I saw it, that my own cheeks 
grew a shade paler. 

‘Will you come under these trees with me?” he 
said, and led me down the stairs, along the mosaic 
paved walk, beneath this sky of Italy. With a power 
and a terror, I had that moment awakened to the 
fact that this man loved Sat tan the ok Pre- 
occupied, utterly indifferent had beén.all these 
weeks, I had not discovered it; now, in one look, one 
sentence, he had revealed it to me. 

By the marble stairs which were washed by the 

waters of the street, under blooms of unspeakable 
sweetness, he stayed his steps, and from afar off there 
rose at. that moment the musical, flowing chant of 
some gondolier; the sound melting into the low 
lapping of the water against the shining marble 
nearus. Ishivered, and drew my mantle closer about 
me, withdrawing my hand from hisarm. He stood 
very near me, but he did not touch me; the glance of 
his eyes gleamed upon my face. 
“Itis a fitting place to speak of that which has 
been my life ever since I first saw you, Ruth,” he 
said, commencing very calmly, then exclaiming, with 
impetuousness, “ You cannot hate me! It is impos- 
sible! when I would forfeit heaven and earth for 
your love! Never man loved you asI love. Your 
own heart must tell you that. Neither time, nor 
all the obstacles in the world, could affect my devotion 
to you.” 

He took my hand; it remained passive in his burn- 
ing clasp; I felt as immovable as the snowy Psyche 
near me, and ascold. At that instant it was an im- 
possibility for me to speak. I would have thanked 
God to have taken my breath from me then. I felt 
a wild, almost an uncontrollable desire to sink be- 
neath the glinting waters of that Venetian street. 
Winsor must have seen some insane light in my 
eyes, for he exclaimed, clasping my hand still closer: 

“Ruth, what isit? You are ill! Tell me, what 
shall I do?” 

ba Do not let me kill myself!” I cried, my voice 





depths of my unhappiness. It was very trying to me 
to listen to the volubility of my aunt, who accom- 
panied us, but I did it, and replied when it was abso- 
lately necessary. 

Two years of wanderings, and we came to Venice 
for a long sojourn, for both my father and myself 
were ai ted strongly to this dreamof the past 
The days of the years moved slowly, but the gilded 
lights of different scenes, the constant changes, made 
them more endurable; indeed, the journeyings, I be- 
lieve, were all that prevented me from some despair- 
ing madness, so horrible was the oppression some- 
times upon me. 
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Six months before our arrival in Venice, in Paris, 
while my father and I had been promenading the 
boulevards in the crowd of Parisians, some ove had 
lett acompany of gayly-dressed gentlemen and walked 
towards us, and the next moment I was greeted by 
Altred Winsor. The respectful warmth of his salu- 
tation, the glow of pleasure overspreading his dark 
face I could not but notice; but I was not conscious 
of being very glad to see him, but I found that, after 
he came, the time did not pass with such deadly 
weariness. Though he did not exactly attach himselt 
to our party, yet he might as well have done sv, for 
after our. first meeting he was with us almost con- 
stantly, and came to Venice with us. 

I do nut know why, but of all the European cities 
I had visited, Venice entered my heart most deeply; 
its memories of a dead happiness found surer response 
in my life than even the great by-gone days of Rome. 
November air was soft in Venice. Many hours we 
tloated along those liquid streets, my father and I, 
and very often Winsor was with us; but I never felt 
obliged to talk to him, and we glided in silence 
through this city of some 
gondolier sang some verse from Tasso, and down the 
canal another boatman would reply from the same 
author, the monotonous, antique melody hovering 
over the quiet place—for Venice seemed strangely 
quiet to me. 

There were brilliant, picturesque parties, however. 
My father had brought letters of introduction to the 
tamily of an English nobleman, and this family, tak- 
ing my father’s wealth and irreproachable gentle- 
manliness as patents of equality, soon became on very 
triendly terms with us. So when they gave one of 
their gay receptions to English and Venetian gentry 
we were included. 

That night is written upon my life in an impression 
of fiery distinctness, always to be remembered with 
the same vividness. _Down one of the long, marble- 
floored saloons of the palace [ walked with my father 
to greet our host and hostess, then, some way, Win- 
sor was instantly at my side, and it was upon his arm 
that I wandered through those flower-draped rooms, 
amid dreamy, oriental perfumes, among the pictur- 
esque-faced Venetians—for no party, even if given by 
English, could be formal in such air, within the circle 
of such surroundings. 

We stood upon the steps leading down to the gar- 








ke whose trees were hung with bright colored 


b th th my lips apparently without my 
volition. “Ihave borne the last humiliation I can 
ever bear and live.” 

I took my hand from him and clasped my fingers 
tightly together, my eyes, burning and dry, fixed 
wishfally upon that dark, shining water. It was 
only by the exercise of all my will that I could pre- 
vent myself from slipping off that stair so near us; 
the water seemed to me the only Lethe I could ever 
find. Loving stil), with all my strength, the man 
who had married and deserted me, I was not to be 
spared these protestations of love to the forsaken 


wif. Another man had power to tell me that he 


loved me better than my husband did, and I had no 
reason to contradict such words. 

Winsor stood in silence beside me. I felt that he 
was waiting for the return of his own admirable self- 
command; but it did not come, or, at least, only in 
part. When hespoke again, bis voice held such pas- 
sionate entreaty that a feeling of pity entered my 
heart, which knew so well what suffering was. 

“© Years azo,” he said, “ my life was made desolate 
by a word from your lips; hen, after, I heard you 
had married, and a despair, a hopel vy, 
became a part of my life for the time until 1 saw you 
again. You can have no idea of the power of your 
presence upon me; even when I knew you bound, I 
was happier with you thananywhereelse. Youloved 
a@ man unworthy of you—do not shrink, I must speak 
the trath—O Ruth! cannot the untiring devotion of 
my whole life make you amends? Only allow me to 
love you; I, who have starved so long, > live again 
with even that privilege.” 

Wo words of mine have power to dsscite the in- 
tensity of tone, and glance, and manner. I felt as if 
there was a tempest sweeping over me, but with it all 
my self-possession returned to me, and I had never 
needed it more. 

“*T cannot allow you to love me,” I said, “ for, as I 
told you once before, I never can love you. Having 
once loved, it is impossible for me to love any other. 
I am bound indissolubly by ties which I recognize, if 
another does not; and were it not for that, it would 
be the same as in those days when I was free. Mr. 
Winsor, if you have the respect for me which isa 
part of love, you will never speak like this again.” 

There was only the vibration of sorrowful indigna- 
tion in my voice; he could not detect the siightest 
wavering in it. The hope this man had cherished so 
long was gone, I knew, when he spoke again: 

‘* IT have perilled my soul to gain you, but I do not 
want you without your love; even J am not quite 
such a villain as that. Ruth, [ was quite sure you 
would love me. I know that I have made the past 
few months nearer being happy for you than any you 
have known fora longtime. I was blind, but I was 
happy. Do you see that gondola rocking beneath the 
shadow of the piazza opposite?” 

I saw the long dark outline, just wavering upon 
the water. 

‘** I engaged the boat,” he went on, “ hoping, with 
the wild infatuation of passion, that you loved me 








well enough to leave this place with me to-night—to 











wander with me, forever shielded by a love tender as 
strong. There is not much good in me, Ruth, but I 
never could be evil with you.” 

His words fell softly on the night air; how pene- 
trating to one who loved him in the least! But they 
only woke in me a sorrow different from any I had 
known before. He stepped on the marbie stair which 
served as a landing, and whistled lowly, and the next 
moment the gondola shot out from the shadow and 
glided toward us. He came back to me and took both 
my hands, saying, with a bitter smile: 

“ You see at this moment this part of the garden is 
deserted. I could throw your scarf over your face 
and carry you with me, and no one would be the 
wiser. But that is too Venetian. You need not 
shudder—I shall not do it; Igoalone. Ruth, good-by.” 

One palpitating, convulsive pressure of my fingers 
and he had left me, leaped into the boat, and was 
gliding out of sight. 

I stood looking after him, when some one spoke 
my name, and my father came hurrying tome. He 
looked eager-and agitated, and seeing me alone, asked: 

‘“‘Where is Mr. Winsor? I thought he was with 
you.” 

** He has just left me,” I said. 

“Are you not coming in?” 

“Let me stay here for a few moments. I will re- 
turn directly,’ I pleaded. 

He looked at me curiously, then walked hastily 
away. 

Isat down by the gleaming statue of Psyche. I 
leaned my head on my hands, covering my face and 
trying to realize that it was I, the light-hearted Ruth 
Glyndon, who had suffered so much. As I sat, some 
sweet vine, winding about the arm of Psyche, gave a 
perfume to my senses; I felt a strange peace, almost 
a happiness enter my soul. Was some angel smiling 
upon me? 1 was awake, but I thought I was 
dreaming. 

A slender hand upon my hair, 
A sudden fall of tears, 
” The quivering touch of sweetest lips 
Atones for all those years. 

“Will God still give happiness to me?” said a voice 
Ihad feared never to hear again; a voice that was 
like wine to me, so instantly did it send a thrilling 
delight through me. 

I looked up. Close by me, in the varying light, I 
saw the pale face and enchanting, sad splendor of 
Laurence’s eyes. He was so thin, so worn, that even 
then my heart felt a pang of anxiety. He held out 
his arms. 

“Can you—will you come to me?” he cried, in his 
tone of entreaty, and pain, and love. 

The cry of my heart and soul had been for him— 
could my pride hold me away now—now that I saw, 
plainer than words, that all this had been owing to 
some horrible misunderstanding that had found one 
victim in the temperament of Laurence. There was 
no word of explanation that night, but the next day 
he showed me a letter with every appearance of hav- 
ing been written by me—my chirography, my very 
construction of sentences. It was a bitter regret that 
I had made such a mistake in my marriage; it said 
that the only way in which I could be true to myself 
was by leaving Laurence. It was very short, but I 
knew just such a one as I might have written had I 
felt as the letter intimated that I did. 

I never knew, save by instinct, that if was Winsor 
who had done this, and 1 do not care toknow. Im- 
mediately after sending me the reply, Laurence had 
gone upon an overland trip to California and the 
extreme West, for his uncle was recovering, and he 
had been about to start home. Six weeks ago he had 
returned to New York, and accidentally met Walter 
Randal, now married and living there. Laurence 
had determined to find me before seeing Walter, who 
had spoken very plainly, I know, of his belief con- 
cerning the jealousy and suspicion that had embit- 
tered two lives. 

“One word of explanation—if you had not both 
been so devilish proud,” said Walter. “ But youmust 


both make yourselves miserable. I think you'll find 


them in Venice.” | 

And in Venice he did find us. Then, in truth, be- 
gan the life in the world of history and romance such 
as I bad dreamed it to be. The broad lagunes were 
invested with a new glory; the half eastern city 
awoke in he grandest bath ty fre. Evenings 
which had been only filled with that acute sadness 
which beauty awakens in the desolate Leart, now 
throbbed through all their soft splendor with living 
love and life. 

And now, in my New England home, it is not 
strange that I like best those nights of the warm 
solstice when the stars burn near and sweei—when I 
can imagine a breath of Italy in the bhour—for in 
Italy my lost happiness was found—found to remain 
with me forever. 





FAT MEN, 


Our corpulent readers will not object if wesay a few 
words in their favor. It is said to bea fact that no fat 
man was ever convicted of murder. Stout people are 
not revengeful, nor, as a general rule, are they agi- 
tated by violent gusts of passion. To parade a fat 
housebreaker in the criminal-dock at the quarter 
session would be a phenomenon indeed. The fellow 
who works with skeleton keys is generally a lean and 
wiry individua!, as he only can force himself through 
holes scarcely large enongh to admitacat. Imagine 
a fat man doing these things, and then imagine bim 
alarmed and running away, with a policeman after 
him. Corpulency is not the sign of villany, but rather 
of prosperity, of good-nature and good-will toall men. 


LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


ON THE LAWN. 


ALTHOUGH the morning was a July morning, the 
month was still young; and as William Morgan mae 
his tardy way between the hedg that bounded 
what was called the Manor Road, there was a fresh- 
ness in the verdure, and an elasticity in the air, that 
might in vain be sought for when the sultry season 
should be further advanced. The sky was of a bright 
blue, mottled by whole caravans of fleecy-white 
clouds; the delicate blush of the wild rose varied the 
green of the quickset here and there; and there was 
dew yet sparkling on the cobwebs, that glittered as 
they spanned the grass in shaded spots. It was one 
of those phases of weather that show the English 
climate, and the soft English scenery of low hill and 
woodland, of dell, and dingle, and brooklet, to the 
greatest advantage. 

But the beauty of the day was lost upon William 
Morgan. He paced on, slow and thoughtful, and 
gave not a glance to the smile of the sunny morning, 
or ever noted the wild flowers peeping coyly out 
from the hollows and brushwood of the banks, that 
rose steeply on either hand. There was a faint, a 
very faint resemblance between the young man and 
his invalid sister, such a likeness as occasionally ex- 
ists between a very beautiful and a very ugly person, 
knit together by the ties of blood. Not that Fortu- 
natus Morgan—that was the nickname, of Etonian 
device, originally, which the the mild satirists of Pall 
Mall had chosen to apply to the future legislator— 
not that Fortunatus Morgan was ugly. Pale, middle- 
sized, and with a small and regular set of features, 
with auburn hair, and a weak little auburn mous- 
tache shading his upper lip, he was rather good- 
looking than the reverse; precisely the sort of man 
to pass muster in a crowd, and to attract scanty tio- 
tice. His gray eyes, indeed, had at times a look that 
was pensive and almost wistful, a look that reminded 
those who knew Ruth Morgan of the sad, eager, 
spiritual light that shone in the eyes of the dying 
sister, who loved her brother with an unselfish devo- 
tion which seemed the only link binding her to earth. 
But Rath’s eyes were blue, not gray, and they were 
far larger than her brother’s, and met the gaze of 
others more frankly. 

There really do seem to be natures on which no 
amount of worldly prosperity can confer pleasure, 
just as there are others that cannot be made miser- 
able by all the of Job. Here, for instance, 
‘was the young master of enormous wealth, one whose 
name was a proverb for good luck, on whom it seemed 
as if Fortune had poured forth with large liberality 
the storee of her cornucopia, and yet discontent sat 
upon his brow; and he looked as moody—allowance 
being made for a difference in intellectual calibre—as 
Hamlet the Dane. Great riches were his, great 
power for good or ill, fair day-dreams of ambition, 
sweet prospects of domestic joy, and yet he was sad, 
and almost sullen, as he walked along the familiar 
road that led to the house where his affianced bride 
dwelt. The pains that lovers feel, or, at any rate, 
the description of them, are somewhat out of date in 
modern days. It was different once. The wits, the 
poets, the fine gentlemen, the cavaliers and bloods of 
‘the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, made no 
secret of the martyrdom which the caprice or cold- 
ness of some cruel fair one caused them to eniure. 
Torments, tortures, flames, rages, faries, were the 
mildest expressions in the rhymes that bewailed the 
perfily or the sternncss of a mistress. Fickle Fan- 
ny, stony-hearted Belinda, perjared Araminta, were. 
roundly rated, in good rattling Alexandrines, for 
their barbarity, and seldom escaped a score or 80 of 
poetically abusive epithets. The jilted lover, the 
snubbed swain, the victims of feminine harshness 
or treachery, roared out their complaints to the 
world, and told all who cared to read their couplets, 





ashamed to drop into the smoking-room of his club, 
and pass a copy of verses bewailing his hard fate 
from hand to hand or possibly to permit some friend 
to read aloud to the sympathetic audience a halt- 
dozen of stanzas impugnhing the cruelty of Chloe, or 
invoking | curses on mercenary Lavinia, as was the 
mode at “Wills’s or the Cocoa Tree, when coffee- 
houses were. But it does not follow, because the 
wounded bleed inwardly, and suffer in silence, that 
the darts of nineteenth-century Pentbesileas lack 
point or barb. The successful suitor for the hand 
of Flora Hastings was not happy. He had not been 
rejected, and certainly he had no broken vows to 
complain of, like the gold-laced and be-ruffied beaux 
who penned heroics and Sapphic odes to the fair dis- 
turbers of their peace. But— Yes, in these ili- 
assorted marriages there always is a “ but,” more or 
less portentous. The sting goes with the honey, the 
thorn with the flower. Some are too dull to perceive 
it, and go through life in an ox-like sort of sluggish 
contentment. Some, whose senses are a little more 
acute, dimly perceive that allis not well, and that 
the blessing of even a bishop cannot secure bliss to 
those who are mafed, but not matched. Others, 
again, struggle and rebel against the chain that their 
own act bas riveted, and either endure the galling of 





the fetters, or rend and bruise their flesh most cru- 
| ely, in the unballowed effort to break from them. 
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In William Morgan's case, ‘th 
though he was luckier than son 
in that the doubt and dread had o 
instead of after marriage. Not t 
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In William Morgan’s case, there was a “ but;” 
though he was luckier than some men and women, 
in that the doubt and dread had come to him before, 
instead of after marriage. Not that he doubted his 
own love for Miss Hastings; he was sure, too sure of 
that. He had never been really in love before; his 
was rather a cold nature, shy, distrustful, secretive, 
and it was new to him to feel how very closely the 
thought and memory of a fair girl’s bright face had 
come to be tangled with his heartstrings. 

He was almost afraid of the depth and force of his 
own passion, more resembling the old divine frenzy 
that inspired heathen heroes of old, than the modern 
mawkish preference for “a nice girl,” ‘‘ pretty lit- 
tle party,” which is the utmost to which the stwical 
swell of our epoch will confess. He felt as if he were 
playing too high, felt asa gambler might feel, who, 
in the fever of his heated blood, had set his all upon 
one cast of a die, or one turn of a card, and must bea 
beggar if he lost. He was well-nigh angry with him- 
self for loving Flora Hastings so very sincerely and 
engtossingly as he did love her. How if she. died— 
she without whom it now seemed impossible that he 
should live; at least, that he should live any life 
tinged by joy and hope? Howif she should quarrel 
with him—become estranged from him, give her 
affections, if not her hand, to some other man, and 
leave bim lonely and bankrupt in that without which 
his money was but dross to him? 

Perhaps he had some imperfect consciousness that 
this match, on which he had set his heart, and in 
which his dearest hopes were centred, was a faulty 
one, at beat. Perhaps he suspected, rather than 
knew, that he, William Morgan, was not fit to be the 
companion, guide, counsellor, and truest friend, 
through the diffienlt journey of life, for a clever, 
warm-hearted, and imaginative girl like Flora Hast- 
ings. Possibly, he had some darkling perception of 
the fact that, whether or no she loved him now, her 
acceptance of his proposals had been rather prompt- 
ed by @ “to please her parents, than by any 
prefe himself; and it-did occur to him, once 
|, and again, with the pertinacity of a haunting ghost, 
that the absence of any genuine sympathy between 
two persons who were to be linked together by bonds 
that only sin or death could break, augured but ill 
for their future happiness in wedded life. But he 
drove thought from him, as an exorcist might have 
banished a rebel spirit. She was too beautiful, and 
sweet, and noble, to be. renounced, He loved her too 
dearly to take counsel of his prudence, where she 
was in question.: 

Musing thus, the pted suitor p d his. way 
until the bright gravel of the drive, that swept, yel- 
_ | low and glistening, past the deep porch of the manor- 
house, crackled beneath his tread. He was going up 
to the door, as usual, when the well-known tap tap- 
ping of a hardwood croquet. mallet npon a hardwood 
éroquet ball, accompanied by the. silvery sound of 
merry, girlish laughter, fell upon hisear. He looked 
round t6wards the.garden, caught a glimpse of wav- 
ing» hat-feathers and muslin skirts gleaming and 
fluttering through the dark screen of trees that belt- 


ed in the greensward, and after a moment’s hesita- 

tion, he turned towards the quarter whence the 
sounds proceeded, opened a low iron gate, and passed 

. on beside the flower-beds to the broad lawr. 

The group of young ladies and of young men, visit- 

\ ors at Shellton Manor, some of whom frere playing 
croquet while the others looked on, was a merry 

group enough. Ind@ed, young people well to do in 

the world, and on terms of that comfortable intimacy 

with ong an@her which comes from living .together 

must be very much to be pitied if they cannot pass 

It wasall very nice; the guosts had not been togeth- 

er long enough to tire of their company, but had had 

time to thaw into genial good-humor; and croquet, 








under the hospitable roof of the eame country-house, 
the rosy hours agreeably. The weather was deli- 
cious; Shellton was, of its kind, a pleasant house 
wherein to sojourn. The Right Honorable Robert 
growled a little now and then; but gouty men, and 
notably cabinet ministers, are privileged to exhibit a 
modicum of ill-humor when the fiend of Podagra is 


busy with their feet and ankles; and Mrs. Hastings 
was just what the mistress of a mansion should 


if rather a dull game to some fancies, lends itself to 
flirtation better even than the archery it has sup- 
planted. Archery had its merits, no doubt; the atti- 
tudes that belonged to the bow-maiden’s art set off a 
graceful figure in great perfection; the uniform was 
often a becoming one, and there was room for a dis- 
play of nerve.and skill; but then it is not every one 
who possesses a graceful figure, or who can hit bulls- 
eyes, or win golden arrows; whereas the stupidest 
girl alive can play croquet—so can the wittiest and 
the prettiest. The game is deservedly popular. 
Some of the youthful guests at Shellton, then, were 
contending in the strife of colored balls and iron 
arches, and the others were chatting and watching 
them, lazy, but weil amused. The country-bred 
girls, really fond of croquet, and accustomed to it, 
were of course the most skillful and eager of the 
players, and the simple enthusiasm with which they 
disputed about those recondite rules of “ roqueting,” 
turning back, and so on, regarding which books have 
been written, was very wonderful and refreshing to 
the hackneyed London men to whom they were 
teaching the game. Flora Hastings, with a mallet 
in her hand, stood among the others like a_ tall lily 
among hardy blooming roses. The paleness that is 
the inevitable result of late hours and hot rooms, had 
not yet been conquered by the fresh air of the coun- 
try; but she looked gloriously beautiful, with her 
golden hair and pure delicacy of complexion, with 





biue eyes that were at once bright and thoughtful, 
as noble a girl asany in broad England. 

So now William Morgan comes in sight, and as he 
is perceived, a sort of chill séems to fall upon the 
blithe party, as if he brought a cold atmosphere along 
with him. They all greeted him, of course, and ap- 
peared glad to see him, as decency required; but he 
threw a damp upon their spirits, somehow, and they 
were more artilicially polite, less heartily good- 
natured, from the moment that he came among them. 
It might have been remarked that no one seemed to 
be on familiar terms with the new-comer, not even 
Flora Hastings; she gave him her hand very frankly 
indeed, more frankly, perhaps, than he liked, for he 
would have preferred a little less of sisterly simplicity 
in her reception of him. She said a few words of 
kindly commonplace, to which he made answer awk- 
wardly enough; then he stood still, moodily watching 
the game. 

It is strange, sometimes, to observe that one mem- 
ber of a company seems to be parted from the rest by 
some invisible barrier that cannot be broken through. 
Such a viewless wall existed, in this instance, be- 
tween William Morgan and the guests at the manor- 
house, or, at any rate, the younger among them. It 
was not one of those customary and recognized fences 
by which the highly complicated society ofa country 
like our own isintersected. It was not the boundary- 
hedge, for example, that might, by a bold metaphor, 
be supposed to exist between Belgravia and Blooms- 
bury, or to screen Mayfair from the incursions of 
Finsbury. The man who was to marry Miss Hast- 
ings was not likely to offend against the Graces. 
Etonians, gentl moners of Oxford, cannot 
well be otherwise than persons of good-breeding, un- 
perplexed by aspirates, accurate in dress and deport- 
ment. William Morgan, quiet and unassuming, was 
as much unlike the popular type of the blatant par- 
venu Croesus as any man could be, and yet no one 
ever could “ get on with him,” as the phrase is. The 
male visitors at Shellton treated him with what the 
French call high consideration, but there was a re- 
serve that could never be got over. The young-lady 
guests did not.like him; they were half afraid of him, 
having heard accounts of his wonderful wealth and 
prospects, until théy esteemed him a sort of stray 
prince from the Arabian Nights; but they did not 
much admire the prince personally. 

The game went on, but not with the old zest. The 





Somersetshire began to find, they hardly knew why, 
that the fun of croquet was oVer. ‘They did not 
prattle nor laugh so merrily as before, nor did their 
eavaliers encourage them by saying such amusing 
things, or by making such delightfully provoking 
blunders in the mimic warfare as had been the case 
before Morgan’s arrival. If the young master of vust 
riches had been the Fay Morgan, his namesake, he 
could hardly have thrown a greater gloom over the 
good meeting by never so threatening an apparition 
in griffin-drawn chariot. The malléts went tap, tap, 
like so many woodpeckers, und the balls were driven 
through the arches with exemplary precision, but 
the croquet might as well, so far as conversation 
went, have been carried on by @ select assemblage of 
Quakers. 

“Suppose we leave off; the gun is coming round to 
this side of the lawn, and every one seems tired of 
the game,” said Mirs Hastings, at last; and the mal- 
lets were idle ina'moment, Every one was glad to 
leave off. 

“ You seemed to enjoy the game half an hour ago, 
or at least, I fancied you did,” said William Morgan, 
peevishly. A kill joy’s temper is not always im- 
proved by the perception that he is‘a kill-joy. 

“Well, but one may have enough even of a good 
thing, you know,” remarked jolly Captain Crashaw, 
of the Blues, 
Miss Warburton did think so; and as several voices 
affirmed the applicability of Crashaw’s maxim to this 
particular case, the hammers and balls were discard- 
ed, and a move towards the house seemed imminent, 
when two new personages camé upon the scene— 
Mrs. Hastings and Lord Ulswater. They came over 
the velvet-smooth lawn from the house, smiling and 
talking. Mrs. Hastings, gracious to all within the 
charmed circle of her intimate acquaintances, was 
doubly gracious to Lord Ulswater; perhaps in re- 
membrance that her own race was near akin to the 
Carnacs, perhaps in the vague hope of winning over 
an Opposition champion. William Morgan, gnawing 
his lip, a little apart from the rest, envied the ease of 
the late comer’s bearing. Lord Ulswater’s manners 
had nothing atiected—nothing that savored of the 
late Sir Charles Grandison; and yet their very sim- 
plicity was full of grace. Even so poor an act o' 
courtesy as that which the new arrival performed by 
lifting his hat, seemed to be more expressive, in his 
case, of a chivalrous deference towards the sex whose 
presence claimed this homage, than others couid im- 
part toit. The sunlight glinted on the tawny gold 
of the young lord’s clustering hair, as his handsome 
head towered above the group which he was 
approaching. 

Lord Ulswater was one of those men, rare every- 
where, but especially scarce in England, whose ap- 
parently unstudied ease of deportment relieves the 
habitual awkwardness of their companions. Most of 
our countrymen are painfully alive to a tormenting 
fear of ridicule, aud remain on the defensive, tightly 
braced up in a sort of moral buckram suit, likvy some 
sixteenth-century knight, hardly able to waddle in 
the heavy plate-armor that made him invulnerable 
and helpless. And yet the rising orator, whose 
name the newspapers were busy with, said nothing 





said, so far as the words went. 


getting the better of his old enemy the gout; andy: 


vicinity of the Abbey, where he himself real 
thought he should remain for some weeks, uule 
Lady Harriet should turn him out. 


was very son coming over to the Manor. 


Harriet would scream at the notion of a ball or 


thought would be rather good fun. 


morning caller. 


He was not in the 
least eloquent or witty; but very common-place sen- 
tences, spoken as Lord Ulswater spoke them, were 
apt to ring musically in a lady’sear. He was, he 
said, an unconscionably early visitor, but he had 
been anxious to find his neighbors at home, and had 
ridden over the downs at this Gothic hour, to avoid 
the empty ceremony of card-leaving, later in the 
day. He was so glad to hear that Mr. Hastings was 


“he had a seltish interest in the gout’s tardy retreat, 
‘inasmuch as it secured the stay of his friends in the 


Lady Harriet, 
as Lord Ulswater had been telling Mrs. Hastings, a 
moment before, sent all.sorts of kind messages, and 
He hoped 
that the inmates of Shellton would not be afraid of 
his aunt’s haunted house; they might perhaps be 
tempted by the tine weather to venture so far. Lady 


drum, but a sort of fete or picnic in the ruins, he 
The croquet 
was over before he came; what a pity! That was all 
he said to Miss Hastings; and then he turned to talk 
.with the four or five men whom he knew more or 
less, and shook hands very cordially with the son-in- 
law elect, and was deliguted to make the acquain- 
tance of the rosy young ladies from distant counties, 
and altogether was a very pleasant specimen of the 
William Morgan, sulking in the 
shadow of the rhododendron clump, like Achilles in 
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really was nothing whereat the. severest duenna of 
Spanish domestic life would have had a right to cavil. 
Lord Ulswater was pressed to stay for lunch, and he 
stayed. Finally, when the pony-carriages and the 
saddle horses, and the big barsuche for the non- 
riding or driving matrons of the party, came round 
to the door, and there was a dispersal of the guests 
towards two or three places of local interest, from 
the Marine Parade of Shellton-on-Sea to the ruins of 
et | Chapel Castle, Lord Ulswater rode with one of the 
detachments just so far, and no further, as their 
roads lay together. It certainly was the case that 
ly | Miss Hastings was one of this detachment, and Lord 
«8 | Ulswater as vertainly rode at her side for some por- 
tion of the way; but he was, to all appearance, just 
as attentive to Miss Warburton or to Mrs. Heneage, 
as to the queen of the London season. Nothing oc- 
curred to confirm William Morgan’s suspicions; 
suspicions which, as he somewhat vstentatiously told 
himself, he had laid at rest furever. And yet, if the 
dandies and danmsels among whom he cantered on 
a | that day could have read the real feelings of him 

whom they called behind his back by the half-envious 
nickname of Fortunatus Morgan, no one of them, not 
even Crashaw of the Blues, who was head ever ears 
in debt, would have been willing to change places 
with the Croesus oi Cramlingham. This young man, 
outwardly so cold and unattractive, loved Flora Has- 
tings su deeply and desperately, that the thought of 
losing her gave him exquisite pain. He scented the 
coming peril afar off, and knew, as by some instinct, 
not to be lulied to sleep, that the great sorrow of his 
life was at hand. 





his tent, viewed Lord Ulswater with gloomy eyes. 
He had always been weil enough treated by the chief 
of the Carnacs, knew no ill of him, and certainly had 
no just grounds for any jealousy with reference to 
Lord Ulswater and beautiful Flora Hastings. He 
told himself, angrily, that he was not jealous; but he 
wished this dreadfully handsome, dangerously well- 
spoken young patrician twelve thousand miles away, 
in New Zealand, or twelve feet below the pavement 


CHAPTER XII. 
A LINK IN THE CHAIN, 


Mk. Hackert, M. P., who was at that time the 
very efficient and experienced treasury whip, to whose 
Vigilance and firmness the government owed many a 
victory in the lobby of the House of Commons, was 
by far too great a man, in a general way, to fetch and 
carry between ministers at their posts in London, 


rosy-cheeked, honest-eyed girls from Cheshire or | 


Don’t you think so, Miss Warburton?” | _ 


suitors out of temper? A gentleman had called at 


Desdemona. But— 


anced husband, readily enough, some half-hour ag: 


flattering signs of tion that the bet 





Ulswater. 


wormwood to him to dwell upon these things, and h 


which he had fallen. 


torment. 


plied a preference for the cause of it. 


of the chapel at St. Pagans, or anywhere, so that he 
were not bending his proud head before Flora Hast- 
ings, and looking with his dark-blue eyes into hers. 
And yet, what, in the name of common-sense, had 
occurred, to make the most petulant of betrothed 


country-house, and the mistress of it having brought 
him to join a knot of croquet-players on the lawn, he 
had said a tew words, as politeness required, to the 
young lady her daughter; that was all. There was 
absolutely nothing whereat to take umbrage. Othello 
himself would scarcely have objected tu Lieutenant 
Cassio’s paying that much atiention to Madame 


It was the miserable fate of this fortune’s favorite 4 ot Bins 

to find a “ but” always rankling in his secret soul. 
He declared that he was not angry with Lord Uls- 
water, but he confessed to his own heart that he was 
—not angry, of course—but vexed, with Flora. Why 
did her-eyes full timidly to the ground, for one fleet- 
ing instant, before the visitor’s eyes? Why «id she 
start, very slightly, but perceptibly, when tirst she 
caught sight of the tall figure at her mother’s side? 
And why was there that tell-tale flutter, that sudden 
flush of dainty rose-pink in her cheek, pale till then, 
that passed away as quickly as it came? 
And, above all, why was there that momentary hesi- 
tation in giving Lord Ulswater her hand? She had 
given her hand to bim, William Morgan, her affi- 


—too simply, too readily, he thought, in the bitter- 
ness of his spirit; and there had been none of these 
othed lover 
fancied he had detected in the greeting given to Lord 


If this were so, had he not a right to be vexed, nay, 
to be more than vexed? Surely, he who was to be 
this girl’s husband should be an object of greater in- 
terest in her eyes than any mere acquaintance, what- 
ever his rank or his personal merits. It was gall and 


beyan to comfort himself on account ot bis great need 
for comfort. After all, perhaps he was mistaken. 
Then he set to work to prove to himself the error into 


The case for the defence was plausible, and in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the judge self-appointed 
to try the fault or innocence of Flora. The start, and 
flush, and flutter, the fact that the girl had faltered 
as she extended her hand to Lord Ulswater, had been 
so very slight and brief, that no one less lynx-eyed 
than a jealous lover could have espied them. They 
might have been imaginary, or, at any rate, the be- 
{| holder might have exaggerated them for his own self- 
Admitting that such marks of agitation 
had had any real existence, how. harsh was it to 
blame one of the age of Miss Hastings for trifling 
tokens of an embarrassment which by no means im- 
The visitor 


and ministers leg-tied by gout at country-houses. 
And, no doubt, under ordinary circumstances, the 
premier would have sent his private secretary, or 
even have written by the post, to his absent col- 
league at Shellton. But Mr. Hucket was a personal 
friend to the Right Honorable Robert, and he had a 
considerable interest in tue matter in question; 
he took advantage of a blank day in parliament, and 
came down to Shellton with a return-ticket. 

“ So you see, don’t you, that Morgan has no time 
to lose,” urged Mr. Hackett, after briefly explaining 
the reason of his flying-visit. ‘‘ Seymour’s a dead 
man; seizure came on at Wildbad: his doctor—he 
always travels with a,doctor—te) i the news. 
Question of hours or days, but recovery impossible. 
“rae ought w begin canvassing the county at 


* Umph!” grunted the statesman, crumpling up a 
great official red-sealed letter, one of many that lay 
on the table, between his fingers. “Ah! confound 
}it! there it is again. Pinches my left ankle, Hack- 
asa crab might dp. You can’t form any idea of 
what it is; no one can.” 

it was one of the Right Honorable Robert’s “ bad” 
days. The gout was un the alert to maintain its em- 
pice. The tiend Podagra, ceasing to be a quiescent 
tiend, that contented itself with a spasmodic pinch 
at intervals, was briskly nipping its prey, and the 
a minister’s temper was noue the better for the fact. 
Mr. Hackett’s plastic countenance assumed a sym- 
pathetic expression. ‘“ I dare say not,” he said very 
blandly. “ Have you tried colchicum?” 

“Have I tried fiddlesticks!” snapped Mr. Has- 
tings, very rudely, it must be owned, but then there 
is no pleasing a man with the gout. If you suggest 
nothing fur the sufferer’s relief, it is obvious to his 
Podagra-ridden fancy that you do not care for his 
affliction; but if you do venture on advice, your ad- 
vice is almost certain to be flung in your teeth. As 
é tor colchicum, tbat, well-known and antique remedy 
was the Right Huvnorable RoBert’s sheet-anchor, 
though it often failed to soothe his pangs; but he 
resented the mention of it now as cordially as if Mr. 
Hackett had ventured on a playful adaptation of 
popular inquiry as to the miinister’s poor feet. 

The suavity of the treasury whip was unrofiled. 
“Ah!” he said, “it suits some constitutions wonder- 
fully well. Hendon and Pashleigh, and one or two 
more men of our time of life, swears by colchicum 
still. It may be abused, of course, but so may any- 
thing else.” 

This little speech mollified Mr. Hastings somewhat. ” 
Lord Hendon and Sir Edmund Pashleigh were his 
juniors, as he well knew, and certainly Mr. Hackett 
was @ younger man by a good five years, and yet the 
four were calmly set down as contemporaries. Gen- 
tlemen of the years to which the Right Honorable 
Robert had attained, aré apt to be nearly a» touchy 
and tenacious on the subject of their age as ladies of 





was a man of note, a recent celebrity, whose fame was 
bruited by a flourish of political trumpets; just the 
sortof brilliant person that young ladies look up to 
with that tendency to hero-worship which sits so 
prettily upon their impressionable sex. Lord Uls- 
water had been quite unconscious, and so, evidently, 
had ‘been shrewd, worldly Mrs. Hastings and the 


a similar standing; and there was an implied com- 
pliment in the visitor’s words that produced a leni- 
tive effect on the minister’s nerves. 

“I know one thing,” said the master of Shellton, 
half apologeticaliy, ‘and that is, that gout makes 
one into a bear—unfit to talk to any one but a good- 


wife. 





that any of his brother Eleusinians might not have 


the latter’s somewhat protracted visit. 


lo ungers around. A verdict of ‘not guilty,” or, at 
any rate, of “ not proven,” was returned in William 
Morgan’s unseen court for the tria! of his future 


In spite of this acquittal, the accepted suitor found ” 
himself narrowly watching the conduct of Miss Has- 
tings and of Lord Ulswater during the remainder of 
But there 


tempered fellow like you, Hackett. About Morgan, 
though, do you think there’s any necessity for hur- 
rying matters? Ifthe agent—” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 188.]} 





An important reason for benevolence is, that 
though you may forget yourown joy from being so 
accustomed to it, the Joy of others seems ever new. 
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words are canonsof law, that none may gainsay or 
controvert. The childron are taught to respect their 
father, as a Hindoo respects the Deity that has the 
power to destroy his crops. He rarely unbends in 
kindness beyond good treatment, measuring every- 
thing by the rule and plummet of his own positive 
nature, and lives and dies respected as a model man ; 
going to heaven, by the voice of the world, without a 
question being asked. 

We close as we began, by expressing our respect 
for positive men. They impregnate the egg of time 
and give it its fecundity; they set the ball in motion, 
and keep it going, by which moderate men live; they 
deal the cards in the game of life, and help themselves 
to “lone hands.” But, as T. Titcomb said, God un- 
doubtedly loved Quakers but could not admire them 
—so we yield the profoundest respect to these, with- 
out the admiration that we have for some who are 
far werker as citizens, but more tender as men. 





RELICS. 
Relic-hunters are a harmless people, and their 
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POSITIVE PEOPLE. 

We like to see a man with a firm mouth and wide 
nostrils, and a look that intimates he means what he 
says; these features are in marked contrast with the 
placid and languid looks denoting weakness or in- 
decision, and we make no mistakes regarding charac- 
ter in trusting to these outward signs. Positive 
people, however, are not such as one would always 
most desire for companions—their positiveness con- 
flicting at times most seriously with one’s self-comfort, 
rubbing the feathers of one’s self complacency the 
wrong way, and placing one who may not be positive 
in a wrong position under the eyes of others. It 
would not do to have every man a Leyden jar, fully 
charged; the positives and the negatives must move 
on together, and each be himself. The former com- 
pose about the same propostion to the other that the 
brain does to the body, aid communities are moved 
by them to do what they do, giving them prominence 
in politics or morals, and proving an alibi, so far as 
they are concerned, where no salient points of obser- 
vation are presented. 

Such men are invaluable in communities, whore 
their positiveness leans on the right side; tor posi- 
tiveness may be an evil, as we see where men lord it 
with an irun rule over their fellows. There are pre- 
cincts where these men have such control that almost 
everybody’s family dinner, even, seemingly, must 
take its tone from their selection, which is watched 
by the timid for imitation. What Mr. Buncomb 
thiuks or says is a law that affects every department 
of that little circle. His dictum is prominent in 
political conveutions, aud no nomination can go down 
that has not got his endorsement upon it, as Abbott 
Lawrence once endorsed that of Emory Washburn. 
He is a magnate in church affairs, and though he may 
not be a saint, the attributes of tirmness and decision 
offset the lack of piety; there is not a society in 
town that dares admit a member whom he does not 
like, and the trown of such upon a delinquent, who 
perhaps lacks in reverence of his special greatness, is 
regarded by his adherents as baleful us the evil eye 
is by the Turk; and they look wonderingly if the in- 
dividual does not fall dead beneath it. 

In achurch they are especially desirable where, as 
sometimes happens, debt impends, and, as some one 
has gracelessly said, the dues exceed those of Herman. 
They are usually practical peuple, and know how to 
raise means and how to apply them, and the most 
obstinate debt yields before the influences they have 
to bring against it. Their power is seen most in their 
absence, where unpractical people plunge into all 
sorts of weak expedieuts, for the same end, and come 
out but little, ifany, better than they went in. 

They move through society as the Colossus might, 
were he restored, and take their position by a law of 
gravitation as infallible as that by which water runs 





down hill. There is a promptness iu their decisions | 


which shames all who hesitate, and their mistakes 
are not always disadvantages. A positive man, who 
fails, meets with sympathy and encouragement more 
than the weak and vacillating. Credit is opened to 
him, and he is more fortunate in financial ruin than 
his opposites are in success. 

His advice is suught, and he holds the secrets of 
his entire neighborhood. People rely on him im- 
plicitly, and give themselves and their interests into 
his keeping. He attracts confidence by his strong 
magnetism, even though he repel social approach by 
the same. From his pastor, who preaches to him 
every Sunday, to the humbi ber of the parish, 
he is treated with deference and respect—as if he 
were embodied lightning, and there were a little fear 
that he would strike somewhere. 

At home he is “ master of the situation,” and his 








a is what Mr. Sam Weller would call “a 
amiable weakness.” Old coins, old coats, old buckles, 
old shoes, old canes—the range is infinite through 
which the craze of relic-possession passes—and the 
possessor of some scrap of antiquated paper, or some 
triflé that has lived through a generation or two, 
identified in association with some prominent persons, 
is happier than the possessor of wealth and honors. 
Our friend Mould is one of these, and his house isa 
perfect museum of “ auld nick-nackets,” which he 
is ready to explain to visitors for the hundredth time. 
It is a serious matter to broach the subject of an- 
tiquities in his house. The hint will bring about 
your ears an avalanche of antediluvian incident, 
backed by the evidence of authenticated relics. We 
tried it once, and only escaped a night’s boring by the 
oil in his study lamp giving out, he promising, as he 
bade us good night about midnight, that he would 
have the gas put right in, so that we would have light 
enough the next time. ‘ Do you see that nail,” said 
he, holding up a mass of rusty iron, that looked more 
like a contracted garden worm. We told him ‘“ Yes.” 
“ Well,” said he, ‘* tbat nail is from the Miles Stan- 
dish house at Duxbury.” “The deuce it is!” was 
our response; “ who could have suspected it?” We 
saw a paragraph from a Detroit paper a day or 
two since, which stated that on a recent occasion 
there, a feather from the dust-brush of General Hull 
was exhibited! We stated the fact to Mould, and 
were it not for the pressure of business or the want of 
money, he would have gone right on to Detroit to 
see it. He has commenced a correspondence with 
parties there relating to it, the result of which he in- 
tends to publish in book form. We delighted him a 
few days since by giving him a splinter from Noah’s 
Ark, the genuineness of which was attested ‘by’ the 
grandson of a sea-captain who brought it from Ara- 
rat. It was undoubtedly the right thing. He im- 
mediately had an elegant box made for it, witha 
silver inscription plate. Relic-hunting leads, unless 
watched, to vandalism, that does not even respect the 
grave or aught that is sacred, to obtain its object. 
thus a returned volunteer, who went to Europe to 
avoid the war, showed us the great toe of an Italian 
saint, that he had knocked off with a brick in order 
to show his appreciation of art. Those who visit 
South Danvers burying-ground, will remember the 
grave-stone of the beautiful, but weak, “ Eliza Whar- 
ton” (Elizabeth Whitman), who lies buried there. It 
now resembles a sheet of gingerbread in a state of far- 
goneness under the gnawing of a boy, made so by 
relic-seekers. It is of freestone, and easily broken, 
and a few years since, during a convention of teach- 
ers there, a benevolent citizen threw hatsful of free- 
stone chips, brought from elsewhere, about the grave, 
to save the stone from further mutilation. When it 
takes this form it is malignant, and has no harmless 
features to commend it. It is to the latter, what de- 
pravity is to virgin innocence, and is about as much 
to be condemned. 





A SUGGESTION. 

We see by an English paper that on a recent occa- 
sion, a clergyman of Suffolk read to his congregution, 
instead of a sermon, a leader trom the London Times. 
In these times, when clergymen are devoting the 
whole week to secular pursuits, which must intertere 
with the time they should devote to their sermons, 
why would not the reading of the Sunday morning 
newspaper from the desk prove an excellent substi- 
tute for the sermon, and do more than many of them 
do, impart information, and possibly, morals? At 
least, their hearers could get the moral proceedings 
ot the week, wherein their pastor had participated, 
which must satisty them that all was right, so far as 
le was concerned. The last rates for current stocks 
and gold would piease the older, who never reluct to 
hear this news, the deaths and marriages would 
satisty those inclined to mortuary and marital infor- 
mativun, the opera and drama would take the pleasure- 
seekers, and the tales and poetry the sentimental. 
The advertisements would tind a welcome among 
housekeepers, and the political col hain the 
attention of the partizans. Should this be adopted 
by any preacher, of one thing he may be sure, that 
he will have a wakeful audience, and be spared the 
mortification of seeing his auditors drop asleep in 
blessed indifference to the moral truths he imparts to 
them. 








EMIGRANTS.—In some of the villages of Prussia 
one-third of the population will leave for America in 
the spring. 





fashion and Gossip. 


A NEw YorK Wusnaxe DreEss.—At the last 
brilliant wedding in New York the bride, Miss Emilie 
Schenckberg, wore a dress of white tulle, puffed, 
having an overskirt and train of white satin, trim- 
med with point lace. The dress was made with low 
neck and short sleeves, and had a corsage of mag- 
nificent orange blossoms. The veil was of tulle, and 





white blonde lace, and looped up with bunches of 
small pink moss-roses and blue forget-me-nots. 
Around her throat and arms were a necklace and 
bracelets of turquoise with diamond clasps and pen- 
dants.——Madame Euphrosyne Parepa and Mr, Carl 
Rosa were united in matrimony by the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng, last week.——Miss Dix and young Mr. Ben- 
nett are tobe married soon in Paris —~The last new 
dance is called “The Dip,” and is, in fact, a very 
slow redowa, and very much like the Cuban dance, 





the diamonds were very hand , being a p t 
from the groom. Two bridemaids wore puffed white 
tarletans, with overskirts of the same, cut in points, 
and trimmed on each point with bows of blue vel- 
vet, trimmed with blonde lace, and having, in the 
centre of each, a handsome gilt medallion. The re- 
ception was a most brilliant affair. Mr. William 
R——k led the ‘‘ German,” and the presents given in 
the dance were made expressly for the occasion. In 
one figure the ladies received small silver-plated 
bottles, filled with exquisite perfumes. 

New SPRING DrEss Goops.—A New York cor- 
respondent writes: ‘‘There is not much that is new 
as yet to announce in dress goods. A great display is 
already made in the windows of our large establish- 
ments, but it generally consists of last season’s pop- 
lins and showy cambrics. Everybody has a pet weak- 
ness, perhaps more! but certainly one. One of ours 
was for the pretty, delicate, fine striped and small 
figured cambrics and pescates, which always made 
their appearance, like the cuckoo, as the herald of 
spring. One never tires of them any more than of 
the green freshness of the grass, or the welcome song 
of the birds. But, alas! we see them no more; there 
are cambrics, but they are gaudy flaunting things, 
printed in huge patterns, dreadful borders with per- 
haps a body different in color from the skirt—bold, 
shameful, tawdry fabrics which desecrate their name, 
and are no more like our modest cambrics of years 
ago, than the dandelion is like the crocus or the 
violet. 

‘Much better than these are the plain cambrics 
which can be tastefully trimmed with bands in a 


contrasting color, stitched on with the sewing ma- 


chine. White upon blue for instance, green upon 
gray and blue upon pale buff. For those whocan 
afford it, however, white makes the prettiest morn- 
ing dresses—fine white corded muslin or plain In- 
dia; and we recommend all ladies to count two of 
this description as indispensable to their preparations 
for the summer season. Our own choice in colors 
would be white or black all the year round, but al- 
ways white muslin with the addition in cold weather 
ofa blue or scarlet sac or jacket for morning wear. 
“ Jasper ” cloths and ‘“‘ Jasper ” silks are offered as 
spring novelties, although there is nothing particu- 
larly novel about them; they are simply fine chene 
goods in dark colors with a little bright intermixture. 
They make up into handsome spring suits, the silks 
trimmed with cross-cut bands of satin with a jet 
beading running through the centre. The cloths, 
poplins they are ti called, or ted with 
jet gimp or brain. ‘ Poplin” constitutes now the 
generic term by which all mixed goods are known, 
and it isnot best to buy them without being well 
assured of their quality. Common mixtures are rare- 
ly worth the cost and trouble of making up, and it is 
much better to have a few dresses of pure materials, 
cotton, wool, silk or linen, and warranted manufac- 
ture, than a large number made of cheap stuff, 
which answer no really good or useful purpose, and 
shrink or dissolve in the first shower of rain. Pure 
alpaca, or mohair cloth, is an excellent, durable and 
always lady-like material, but it should be lined, or 
it soon looks wrinked and shabby.” 








ENGLIisH Gossip.—The London Court Circular 
says itis the intention of her majesty tw take a cruise 
during the coming summer in the Victoria and Al- 
bert, which will be ready for service by the 20th of 
May. The Prince and Princess of Wales also intend 
to take an extensive yachting cruise during the com- 
ing summer season. The same paper says, that be- 
sides the intention of his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales to spend a portion of each year in Ireland, it is 
her majesty’s intenticn to visit the Lakes of Killar- 
ney during the present year. 

Paris GossiP.—Social circles are interested in the 
engagement of Miss Curtis of Boston with Count de 
Talleyrande, a nephew, we believe, of the great di- 
plomatist.——Recently General and Madame Dix and 
daughter gave a grand reception to their country- 
folk. Five bundred were present. The toilets were 
magnitivent——The old styles in ladies’ dresses 
have returned. The hair is worn very high; short 
waists are in vogue; skirts very narrow round the 
body, and a train that sweeps the ground for sev- 
eral yards.—Notwitbstanding contrary reports, we 
have it on the best Paris authority that the empress 
skates charmingly, as indeed she rides, walks, and 
dances—when she was wont to dance. She skates 
boldly, too, and was lately to be seen, every day, 
gliding over the ice, as graceful in her movements as 
she was simple in her costume.——Religious soirees 
are fashionable in Paris. The cards announce that 
“they will pray.”——A woman in Paris fell in love 
at 74, and then blighted affection induced suicide. 
—lIfall accounts are true, the Empress Eugenie is 
one of the unhappiest of wives. 


Homer Gossip.—A Washington letter says that at 
the President’s reception, some days since, Mrs. Otis, 
of Boston, (a lovely blonde), wore white satin with 
an overdress of white puffed tulle edged with wide 





lar a few years ago. This and the Trois 
Temps (three-step galop) are the only new dances 
introduced this season. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR APRIL. Pub- 
lished by Elliott, meee cg Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, ton, Mass. An illustrated M. ine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

The April number of BALLOU’S MAGAZINE is be- 
fore us, and we consider it the best issue of the year, 
for the illustrations are fresh, some of thom local, 
and the stories are far superior to those which appear 
in two-thirds of the serials of the country. April is 
the first picture that greets the eye, and its honors 
are sung in melodious verse by our associate, B. P. 
Shillaber. We here give a full list of contents:— 
“* April;” “Penitentiary at Richmond ;” ‘“‘ Muscat;’ 
“United States Marine Hospital, New Orleans;” 
“Shipwreck;” ‘A Glimpse at Mexico;” ‘ Jeddo, 
the Capital City of Japan ;” ‘‘ Parlor Magic ;” “Swiss 
Winter Travelling; “The Laacher-See, near An- 
dernach, Prussia;” ‘“‘ The Battic-Field of Waterloo;” 
“The Painted Chamber;” ‘The Haunted House;” 
“ The Veteran ; 9? 66 Agatha’s Wish; ? 06 My Mother ;” 
“ How Gertie sold Daisies ;” ‘The Unforgiven Sis- 
ter;” ‘“‘Garnet Lacy’s Atonement;” “In the Gar- 
den ;” “ Earning an Orange ;” “‘ Constantine ;” “ Uncle 
John’s Stories;” “‘A Chapter of Accidents ;” “Anec- 
dote of Spiders ;” ‘‘ Winnie’s Reward ;” “The Beau- 
tiful Stranger;” “Paste and Diamond ;” ‘The Flo- 
rist ;” ‘‘ The Housewife ;” ‘ Curious Mattera;” * Facts 
and Fancies;” ‘‘ Our Picture Gallery ”—(Humorous 
Illustrations.) 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOU’s MONTHEY, one year, for $4 00.—Nov- 
ELETTE and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for 
$3.25.—F LAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOv’s Monta- 
LY, oné year, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
tions one year for $9.00. 

Max OVERMANN. By the author of “Christus Vic- 
tor,” “‘‘ Three Crowns,” etc. Boston: W. V. Spencer. 
We know nothing of the identity of the author 

beyond what we have im the title, but the matter 
composing the’, e intellectual and spiritual 
strength evinced in the detail of story and moral— 
bespeaks a writer of much power. The story is one 
of a poor girl deserted by a rich and handsome lover, 
though loving her still, fur one more fascinating, his 
equal in rank, but whose love is more a thing of con- 
quest and pride than pure affection. Overmann is 
the printer-preacher, whom the rich girl hears—an 
earnest and sincere man—and, touched by his elo- 
quence, she resolves unselfishly to surrender her 
lover back to the one to whom his allegiance is due. 
The poor girl is the cousin of Max Overmann, and he 
tells her the story of his life—which one would think 
she ought to know already—his search for a mother 
and her infant daughter, the wife of a classmate who 
has deserted her, whom he has traced from England 
to this country, finding the mother but not the child, 
it having been given away toarich old man. He 
has the portrait of the child, and at length finds the 
original in the person of the woman who has come 
between the poor girl and her false lover, whom 
Overmann afterwards marries, leaving the reader to 
infer that the lover returns to reconciliation and 
happiness. Such is the story, but its elimination, in 
strong and healthy blank verse, and its sound teach- 
ings of the ethics of human love, are very fine, and 
the book is in all respects superior. 

New Mosic.—Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Wash- 
ington street, have just published the following new 
music :—‘‘ No end to Svrrow,” a duet for soprano and 

; “Muriel Valse;” “ Fall of the Leaf Waltzes;’ 

“ Howard Paul’s Quadrilles;” ‘“‘ She wore an ‘ As you 

like it’ Skirt,” a song; “Somebody’s Darling slum- 

bers here;” a song, music by Dr. John P. Ordway ; 
and ‘1 have kissed thee in my Dreams.” 





FLAG OF OUR Un1on.—The enterprising proprie- 
tors of this excellent juurnal are publi~hing the best 
literary paper in Awerica. It is a large sixteen-page 
paper, printed from beautifol clear type, and on fine 
paper. The best literary talent of New England con- 
tributes to its celamne, and it is worth a dozen of 
the other papers which claim to be literary. It is 
published weekly wr Elliott, Thomes & Tathot, Bos- 
ton, Mass., at $4 a year.—Itichland County Observer, 
Wisconsin. 





OuR PorTFo.io.— Our self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the Fag, will 
be found @ great convenience by any ope who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open 4t any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.50. 





St. James's HoTEL.—Onr friend, Mr. M. M. Bal- 
lou, is building the St. James’s Hotel, iu ward eleven. 
It is to contain near four hundred rooms, and will be 
fitted and furnished in the must thorough mauner, 
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ENTREATY. 
BY MRS. ©. 0. HATHAWAY. 


0 come, melodious-throated bird! 
Your azure wings to music stirred, 
And amber-breasted hued with pink, 
Like sea-shell on the blue wave's brink 
Or like to spring's soft-tinted clouds, 
That float afar in beauteous crowds, 
Rest in this evergreen, above 

The mounds that cover all my love, 


And pour your thrilling advent-song ‘ 
The trembling, conscious breeze alung. 
The silent sleepers down below 
Did love your herald-warblings so, 
And only one short year agone, 
' Did ask, in darkened room and lone, 
If to his waiting northern home 
The blue-winged harbinger had come. 


And though no very votoe or sound 

Can startle slumb ' 
They heed no aesvorond fond appeal, 

It cannot break death's silent seal,— 

Yet O, for my sake linger here. 

And sing your first sweet notes of chee: , 

And with the evergreen's refrain 

Mingle your own prophetic strain. 


O brightest flowers, of winter born! 

The eartiest risers of the morn, 

Open your sweet eyes here, I pray, a 
And give your incense to the day. ‘ 
Dearest arbutus! glory-crowned, 
Make saintly all this chosen ground, 
And here, serene and silently, 

Weep sacred teart each day for me. 





And pale wind-flower, frail child of sh. : 
Fair nan in vestal robes a-rayed, 

Or likest to the contrite's sigh, 

In thy subdued bamility, 

Thou wilt not miss thy woodland shad: 

For here are moases, delis and glades, 

And here the san shall long delay 

To wipe your morning tears away. 


Moss-pink a-blush, and violet fair, 

Awake and sweeten all the air! 

And little cinque-foll, gently twine 
our starry wreath around this shrine . 

Then all your pure cheeks fondly press 

To the dear sod that you thus bless; 

As I would mine to those below, 

The while I sobbed away my woe. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


HEN the two youn soon 
called at the door»: < 


seoanyonetbism:::: 3: || 
“But our busines: 11. | 
gent,” persisted Tr)... { 
“That was his.) «1: 
Positively he ecomlu of be 
the best friend hel) 0) 3s | 
world,” replied the... « 
evidently used to ..., 
nity, and half-clo . oN 


But Joe’s broad - : 
was suddenly thru. - 


twee |, and he answered with resolution: 


~ Go back, and tell him we will raise t). © ' 


street before we give up seeing bim. Ma) 
isn’t in trim for his best friends, he wont m: 
terview with his deadliest enemy.” 


The man took a step backward, glanc... . 


fierce eye uf the last speaker, and reluctan.. =: 
up stairs 


He came down with a note scrawled feebl; . 
“Sen up your bills, and I'll settle next w 
Tristam glanced at the line, sickened ane: 


evidence of continual hammering from cred 
turned to the man with an air of authority. 


“We are to go up to his room. Tell... |: 


door.” 


“Two flights, the first right band,” ree 4 « 


servant, glancing apprehensively after then: uu 
mounted the richly-carpeted stairs. 


Tristam found the door, and quietly 0: 


Urban, in bis rich scarlet dressing-gown w'' 
trimmings, was sitting at the table reall: 
pele and dispirited, suffering physically « 
mentally, for a night of intense excitement s) ~ 
the gaming-table. He looked up with a 
start at the sound of the unclosing door. 


“ Why, Tris, is it you? Why the deuce « 


send up your name? There's two or three 
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‘ ENTREATY. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 
ae 


O come, melodious-throated bird! 

Your azure wings to music stirred, 

And amber-breasted hued with pink, 
Like sea-shell on the blue wave's brink, 
Or like to spring's soft-tinted clouds, 
That float afar in beauteous crowds, 
Rest in this evergreen, above 

The mounds that cover all my love, 


And pour your thrilling advent-song 
The trembling, conscious breeze along. 
The silent sleepers down below 
Did love your herald-warblings so, 
And only one short year agone, 

: Did ask, in darkened room and lone, 
If to his waiting northern home 
The blue-winged harbinger had come. 


And though no earthly voice or sound 
Can startle slumbers so p: 

They heed no yearning, fond appeal, 

It cannot break death's silent seal,— 
Yet O, for my sake linger here. 

And sing your first sweet notes of cheer, 
And with the evergreen’s refrain 

Mingle your own prophetic strain. 





O brightest flowers, of winter born! 
The earliest risers of the morn, 
Open your sweet eyes here, I pray, 
And give your incense to the day. 
Dearest arbutus! glory-crowned, 
Make saintly all this chosen ground, 
And here, serene and silently, 

‘Weep sacred tears each day for me. 


And pale wind-flower, frail child of shade, 
Fair nun in vestal robes a-rayed, 

Or likest to the contrite’s sigh, 

In thy subdued humility, 

Thou wilt not miss thy woodland shades, 
For here are mosses, dells and glades, 
And here the sun shall long delay 

To wipe your morning tears away. 


Moss-pink a-blush, and violet fair, 
Awake and sweeten all the air! 
And little cinque-foil, gently twine 

our starry wreath around this shrine! 
Then all your pure cheeks fondly press 
To the dear sod that you thus bless; 
As I would mine to those below, 
The while I sobbed away my woe. 
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Ghe Pride of the Family: 


— OR, — 
THE SILENT PARTNER. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 
ree 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HEN the two young men 
called at the door of the 
aristocratic boarding-house, 
the servant’s greeting was, 
“ Mr. Worth is sick—cannot 
see any one this morning.” 
*¢But our business is ur- 
gent,” persisted Tristam. 
“That was his answer. 
Positively he could not see 
the best friend he hadin the 
world,” replied the servant, 
evidently used to importu- 


door. 

But Joe’s broad shoulder 
was suddenly thrust in be- 
twee), and he answered with resolution: 

** Go back, and tell him we will raise the whole 
street before we give up seeing bim. Maybe if he 
isn’t in trim for his best friends, he wont mind anin- 
terview with his deadliest enemy.” 

The man took a step backward, glanced at the 
fierce eye uf the last speaker, and reluctantly went 
up stairs again. j 

He came down with a note scrawled feebly. 

“Sen up your bills, and I’ll settle next week.” 

Tristam glanced at the line, sickened anew by this 
evidence of continual hamniering from creditors, and 
turned to the man with an air of authority. 

“We are to go up to his room. Tell us which 
door.” 

“ Two flights, the first right hand,” replied the 
servant, glancing apprehensively after them, as they 
mounted the richly-carpeted stairs. 

Tristam found the door, and quietly opened it. 
Urban, in his rich scarlet dressing-gown with its far 
trimmings, was sitting at the table really looking 
pale and dispirited, suffering physically as well as 
mentally, for a night of intense excitement spent over 
the gaming-table. He looked up with a nervous 
start at the sound of the unclosing door. 

“Why, Tris, is it you? Why the deuce didn’t you 
send up your name? There’s two or three surly, in- 


Clerk's Office of 


nity, and half-closing the 


solent Jews Ym bound not ne pay tin I get ready, 
just to spite them, and-I thought—” 

He paused abruptly, the words dying off from his 
whitening lips, for Joe had followed his cousin. 

“You thought Tris had come alone, and you’re 
not quite so glad to see me,” said Joe, in a voice ter- 
rible in its calwness, because it betrayed by its hoarse- 
ness the mighty wrath held back. ‘‘ However, Mr. 
Urban Worth, I’ve come with an account to settle, 
and you’ll find you can’t shake me off, like your cow- 
ardly Jews.” 

“T didn’t know I owed you anything, Joe,” falter- 
ed Urban, instinctively stretching out a band toward 
Tristam; “and I’m sure you’re welcome.” 

“You lie there, Urban Worth. Why are you 
shaking like a sick monkey, and ready to fly to Tris 
for help? I know you well, you deceitful, cowardly 
sneak.”’ 

“ Jue, Joe!” expostulated Tristam; “this isn’t a 
manly way. Make your propositions without empty 
words.” 

‘“*Empty words! By heavens, never before were 
words so full of meaning, so well deserved. But you 
are right. I wont waste my strength. Urban Worth, 
I’ve come here for Rose Henderson. You know what 
she was when you came out there with your accursed 
city ways, atid devilish wiles—a sweet, innocent, 
pretty girl, who would have made me a goud, and 
true, and affectionate wife. You know what she is 
now; for you’ve had letters from her, letters which, 
if you had had the heart of a man, or a spark of 
honor, would have drawn you out to her relief, 
though the way had been planted with thorns, But 
she’s sent me now for the answer you wouldn’t give. 
Are you going to marry her, Urban Worth?” 

The miserable man started up from his chair, and 
glared at the speaker, every li t ashy with 
craven fear, every limb sbaking with abject trepida- 
tion. 

“Why, Tristam, what is the matter with Joe? 
I’m afraid his mind isn’t right,” faltered he. 

“No,” said Joe, grimly, “it isn’t right, and it 
wont be, till you have given me your promise in black 
and white.” 

“ Urban,” said Tristam, gravely, ‘‘ you know if this 
charge is true. Indeed, your face has already an- 
swered it. There is but one course, for you to cover 
as much as lies in your power this shame and dishon- 
or from sight. You must marry Rose.” 

“It is a conspiracy,” cried Urban, stung at last toa 
little show of spirit. “(I know very well, Tristam, 
you would like to have me out of the way. I stand 
decidedly in your light. You would like to win Miss 
Merton yourself.” 

“Be still!” thandered Tristam. “ Drag not her 
pure name into this disgraceful affair. The matter 
is none of mine, except that the disgrace you bring 
upon my father’s name and heart must eemnetrtied 
touch mine.” 

“It is with me you are to deal, Urban Worth, and 
I swear to you,one of us will die, before I leave without 
the satisfaction I came for,” exclaimed Joe, advanc- 
ing a little nearer, and shaking his clenched fist into 
the pale face. 

Urban stretched out his white hand toward the bell. 

“T will call the servant. I will have the police 
here.” 

“Do so,”’ sneered Joe. “ Itis a pretty case for their 
vile records. It will entertain your aristocratic 
friends, no doubt.” 

Urban’s hand dropped away. He looked up appeal- 
ingly into the set, iron face. 

“ Joe, Joe! I thought you wanted to marry Rose 
yourself. I’ll give you a snug sum to set you up. 
Why don’t you marry her? No one will ever know 
this!” 

“Great heavens, Tristam! you hear him!” burst 
from Joe. ‘ You hear this paragon, this hope of the 
Worth family. Who could blame me if I throttled 
him right there where he stands, and offers me this 
insult? the black-hearted scoundrel!’ 

Urban read the horror and detestation in either face, 
and suddenly changed his tactics. 

“ Well, if there’s no help for it, I suppose I must. 
What is it you want of me, Joe.” 

“Sit down there, and write a letter to Mr. Hender- 
son, and ask him for his daughter’s hand in marriage, 
and sign it full and square with your name.” 

Urban’s shaking hand drew toward him the bronze 
and gold trifle which held the ink and pen, and ina 
few moments he had written the letter. 

Joe took it up, and looked it over carefully. 

“ That will do; now seal and direct, and give it to 
me.” 

“Tcan mailithere. It will look better to have it 
mailed here,” said Urban, faintly. 

“1 will save you the trouble and postage. No 
doubt small amount as the postage is, some of your 
creditors will accept it.” 

Joe took the letter, folded it in his handkerchief, 
and put it carefully into his pocket. 

** Now,” said he, “ you are to come out just a fort- 
night from to-day, and marry her, or1 shall come and 
bring you out. You know me of old. When I set 
out todo a thing, I do it. You needn’t think of 
hiding, or getting away from me. I'll hunt you to 
the ends of the earth, and I'll post you in the news- 
papers, which will be the worst punishment for you.” 

He turned toward the door. Tristam went up to 
his brother, and asked, in a voice of anguish ; 

“ Urban, tell me truthfully, doe Miss Merton love 
you? Did she say she did?” 

** Of course she did,” answered Urban, thankfal to 
be able to stab back. “She told me with her own 
lips that she loved me better than any one else in the 








world. This is pretty work you have made for her!” 





Tristam groaned, ant followed after Sen. ‘That 
poor fellow walked steadily until they reached Tris- 
tam’s room again; then he sank down ina chair, shak- 
ing trom head to foot, and icy cold. 

Tristam ran hastily for restoratives, But it was 
a long time before Joe was able tostand up. He 
consented to lie quietly on Tristam’s bed, while the 
latter went down to the warehouse to look after his 
business. When Tristam returned, he found his 
cousin pale and grave, but able to set out again for 
home. The two young men clasped hands at parting, 
all words choked from their throats by the hard, dry 
sob of bitter anguish. 

Tristam went back to the counting-room, ‘and per- 
formed his work in a strange, automaton fashion, 
which even aroused the attention of Eustace Salton- 
stall. 

“ What's the matter with the paragon, father?” ask- 
ed he, as Mr. Walter flung down his paper upon the 
table in the inner counting-room. ‘ He’s ye a man 
in a dream.” 

“ The foolish lad, I must take him in bend ” ob- 
served Mr. Walter, testily; and selecting one of the 
letters from a heap before him, he went out into 
Tristam’s room. ‘ 

“ Tristam, lad,” said he, “‘ here’s a matter for you 
to look after. I’ve had word from—the silent partner, 
old Anathema Mendon, you know, saying that there’s 
a leak at the iron mills. The new foreman is sus- 
pected of extensive pilfering, or connivance there- 
with. I can’t go out myself, and Eustace hasn’t wit 
enough to find out anything. What if you should 
slip out there, a few days, like as if you were taking 
arest, you know? I’m sure you look worn enough 
to be needing something of the sort. It’s a terrible 
disease, this love, isn’t it?” 

Tristam could not smile at this sally. With all this 
weight of misery hanging upon him, it seemed to him 
he should never be able to smile again. 

«I will go, sir, if you wish it,” answered he. 

Mr. Walter laid his band on the young man’s 
shoulder, and looked earnestly into his face with 
those kindly eyes 

** My lad,” said he, “is it so bad as that? Are you 
really so unhappy?” 

“Tam miserable enough, Heaven knows!” burst 
from Tristam ; “ but you mistake the cause. Love is 
the least of my trials.” 

“When you are ready to seek my advice, or to give 
your confidence, you know I’m ready,” returned Mr. 
Walter. 

Tristam could not answer; his emotion choked his 
voice. 

* About the investigation at the mills. You will 
quarter at Miss Merton’s house, by express invitation 
from thence. There is no hotel, you know.” 

“I would rather not, if there is any other way!” 
cried out Tristam, sharply, shrinking at the very 
thought, 

« The obligation will be upon me, not yourself. It 
is my business which takes you there. Indeed, I 
would rather it should be so.” 


“T will go then,” answered Tristam,.in a tone of 


forced resignation. 

“To-morrow. We will try to manage here; but I 
shall miss you sadly. When you are here, I have no 
anxiety or care.” 

He did not understand the stifled groan which 
came in answer, but indignantly thrust back the 
vague suspicion which rose to his mind. 

Tristam saw his brother that morning before leav- 
ing town, and told him that he was going. But Ur- 
ban was in.a sullen mood, and would not listen to 
Tristam’s earnest request that he would send aletter 
at once to acquaint Miss Merton with the change at 


and bitter ‘in my resentment. I ‘have &@ stronger 
nature, and my temptations have been fewer. I 
might have reasoned with you, upheld you, guided 
you. And I stood aloof in haughty indifference. It 
is not too late,even nuw. Let us begin again; let us 
be brothers indeed.” 

Urban’s eyes were filled with tears. His good an- 
gel indeed was pleading with him. 

“ Tris, old boy, you are generous. I don’t deserve 
it of you,” faltered he. “ If I thought there was any 
turning round. But you don’t know the half.” 

“T know that Lawyer Edgar has dismissed you 
from the partnership, and that one fashionable black- 
leg named Dexter holds your notes fur three thou- 
sand dollars, and—” 

“ Enough, enough! How then can you hold out 
hope to me?” faltered Urban. 

“It is never too late, Urban. Let us make a clean 
breast of it. Mr. Saltonstall will help us; he is one 
of Heaven’s mercitul ministering agents. Look you, 
I cannot stay longer now, but I wit: Se thinking over 
a plan. Come down half way to the iron mills on the 
train to-morrow forenoon. There is a little retired 
station, Green Lawn, they call it. I will meet you 
there, and we can talk it over. We can start anew, 
brothers at last in heart as well as blood.” 

“T will come,” answered Urban, his cheek yet wet 
with tears. 

Tristam had been drawing on his glove. An im- 
pulse he himself could scarcely detine, would not let 
him go without something more. He stooped sud- 
denly, and kissed his brother. 

* Purged by the fire, Urban,” said he, “ our hearts 
may be more trusty and reliable. We can be true, 
loving brothers yet.” 

Urban put his arms up, as Tristam remembered so 
often seeing him, in the old, boyish days, twining 
them around their mother’s neck, and for a moment 
his hot, parched lips clung to bis brother's. 

“ Tristam, old fellow, if I’m saved, it will be by 
you,” said he. 

And Tristam went away. And so the brothers 
parted. If they had known—if any one could have 
told them it was their last earthly glimpse of each 
other’s living face! But no mysterious premonition 
whispered to either such a solemn thought. 

Tristam went away with a sweet satisfaction in his 
own con ed animosity, a strong hope for his 
brother. d Urban sat down, and set himself to 
facing the menacing dangers. 

But in the midst of his conscience-stricken revery 
came a trio of his gay acquaintances to take him to 
aride. His first weakness was now in consenting to 
accompany them. But, poor, helpless butterfly! he 
was glad to escape from his own thoughts. He went 
with them, he returned, and. the swept and garnish- 
ed heart was taken possession of by tenfold more evil 
spirits than before. 

‘<E will not be forced, to this Tow, miserable lot,” 
said he. ‘Since fate has challenged me, I will e’en 
fight my best.” 

And he poured out glass after glass of wine, and 
drowned out the remembrance of Tristam, and honor, 
and integrity. 

On the morrow he was white and stern, but grimly 
resolute. A careful observer would have noticed that 
his wearing apparel was removefl from the closet, 
aud packed into his trunks. The costly bijouterie of 
the table and etagere removed. He locked his doors 
carefully, and then took out a suit of plain, somewhat 
worn clothing, in which he dressed himself. He 
seemed greatly interested in the effect, for he turned 
before the long mirror, and took every possible view 
of himself. Next he went to the toilet-table, and 





hand. 

“I will manage things in my own way. Leave me 
alone for that. Now I have given you my word to 
marry that country simpleton, I think you might be 
content.” 

“Your word! O Urban, what is it worth? For 
the first time I have made inquiries concerning you, 
and have heard the whole pitiable story. Good 
heavens, what a page for your poor, trusting father 
to read! All three farms would not pay your debts, 
Urban; and a gambler, a cheat, a betrayer of inno- 
vence! Would to heaven that I could die to wipe out 
the black list of your misdeeds, for it humiliates me 
to the very dust to know that weare brothers. Think 
of your fair prospects in the commencement, the. 
kindly trust and g help best d upon you, 
and make what little reparation is in your power. 
Marry Rose; generously renounce Miss Merton’s af- 
fection, and devote yourself to retrieving your char- 
acter. All that I possess shall go to help you, to settle 
this miserable score.” 

“And leave you to marry Anna Merton!” cried 
Urban, with a sneer. 

* Do you think she is a woman to love twice? No, 
no. 1 buried that hope forever, when you told me 
she confessed her love for you. Urban, Urban! hear 
the pleading of your good genius!” 

** You never had any patience with me; you al- 
ways hated me,” said Urban, sullenly, but his lip 
quivered. 

He looked ghastly and haggard. The becoming 
bloom had left his cheeks; there were dark circles 
under his eyes; even his features had sharpened. 

Tristam was moved to a strange and new compas- 
sion. Sorrow had softened his own heart, melted his 
resentment. A strong yearning came over him to- 
wards this petted idol of society, this darling of his 
parenis, his own twin-brother. He put his hand on 
Urban’s shoulder, and his voice shook, as he said, 
earnestly: 








“‘ Urban, I have been to blame myself. I was harsh 


d hed his hair, carefully’ brushing the curls, 
which had been his pride, straight and lank, and 
combing it in the square fashion Tristam had care- 
lessly adopted. He triedon an old, low-crowned felt 
hat upon his hair thus arranged, and seemed satis- 
fied with everything but his pet moustache, and a 
razor made instant bhavec with that. The change 
made by the removal of the moustache was marked. 
He was the very image of Tristam =ow, especially 
when he drew down his lips into the latter’s grave 
sedateness. 

Urban did not laugh, as he sometimes might have 
done, at his successful personation. He only filled 
another glass of wine, and swallowed it as bastily. 
as if it had been burning hot. Then he removed 
the hat, opened the portfolio on the table, and 
took out that slip of paper. His hand was steady 
enough to fill in two figures and the date. Then he 
took it, put it into his pocket-book, crushed the soft 
felt hat into his pocket, put on a light Grcssy over- 
coat, and his own glossy beaver, produced a false 
moustache. fitted it to his lip, and taking his cane, 
walked noisily down stairs. He met aservant at the 
door. 

‘ Well, Jim, I’m going down to have my mous- 
tache clipped,” he said, stroking his lip, carelessly. 

The man glanced at the glossy hirsute ornament, 
laughed and vanished. 

Urban Worth walked down the street, nodding and 
smiling, talking gayly with all he met, contriving in 
some way to allude to his moustache. He went final- 
ly into a small cigar shop, with an oyster saloon at 
the rear. He came forth in the shabby suit, with 
smooth lip, Tristam Worth’s double, and walked 
swiftly down toward the business emporium. 

He was absent from his rooms but little beyond an 
hour, returning as he came,witL stylish overcoat, and 
glossy beaver, and hand stache, locked his 
door again, hastily counted over a great pile of bank 
notes, and hid them in his breast. 

« Perdition seize that steamer! She was advertis- 








ed to sail to-morrow. It will take a week or more to 
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mend that broken shaft,” muttered he, and dropped 
into the chair where he had been sitting when Tris- 
tam kissed him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Miss MERTON dawned upon Tristam from the 
stately setting of her superbly-farnished parlor, like 
a tropic princess, that first evening of his arrival He 
had seen her uncle only at dinner, and was torment- 
ing himself, with a lover’s mingled hope and dread, 
concerning her appearance, when left alone after a 
solitary tea, taken eagerly after an afternoon spent 
in the sweltering atmosphere of the iron mills. Con- 
cluding that be was safely left to his own entertain- 
ment, he entered the parlor into which the servant 
ushered bim, and hunted up a book of poems anda 
portfolio of engravings to beguile his by no means 
agreeable thoughts. 

Sitting thus, half absorbed, and yet abstracted, he 
heard a rustle at the dourway, and rose involuntarily 
to his feet. He had never seen her before in a party 
dress. She was a very woman, after all, this proud- 
spirited, queenly creature. She had stolen upon him 
to take his heart by storm, for the softly shining eye, 
the gently-curved, roguish lip, betrayed her knowl- 
edge of the beautifal picture she made. 

She wore a robe of golden silk, festooned here and 
there with little foam-wreaths of lace, caught up 
by purple pansies, with dewy, golden eyes. A scarf 
of the same costly lace was thrown over her neck, 
shading itsivory fairness. The same golden-hearted 
pansies decked the satin-smooth waves of midnight 
hair, linked from either side by a chain set with dia- 
monds. A scintillating rainbow circling the fair arm 
marked the bracelet of the same costly gems. A pair 
of snowy gloves, a cobweb handkerchief, and an ivory 
fan held carelessly in one hand, showed that she was 
really setting forth for some festive scene. 

She stood a moment, either to give him an oppor- 
tunity to behold and admire, or to compose herself. 
But there was still a soft crimson on her cheek, as 
she glided forward. 

“Good evening, Mr. Tristam! I was sorry to miss 
seeing you before. 1 have been away all day. One 
of my dear schoolmate friends is to be married to- 
night, and that has kept me busy. I have dressed 
early to be able to have a chat with you. Perhaps 
you will be so good as to read to me.” 

She said all this with that gracious smile on her 
lips. She could scarcely have been more cordial to 
Urban himself. Tristam was able, through her com- 
posure, to forget their last agitating interview, and 
to reply calmly, forall the bewildering tumult occa- 
sioned by her beautiful presence. 

“IT presume you have heard from Mr. Saltonstall, 
why I intrude upon you here,” he sai, gravely. 

“T heard from him last night. Buta visit from 
you can never be an intrusion. Have you met with 
any success in your investigation?” 

**] think I have discovered the whole plot. An- 
other day will show.” 

“ How shameful it is that there must be so much 
fraud and dishonesty,” said she, indignantly. 

Tristam only sighed in answer. He was thinking 
of Urban, and her innocent unconsciousness of the 
great trial before her. She saw the melancholy shade 
cross his forebead, and grew nervous, saying just 
what she intended to avoid. 

“T was in hopes your spirits had improved, but I 
fear you are still unhappy.” 

** Ah yes,” 1eplied Tristam, looking toward her with 
@ glance of tender P which puzzled and an- 
noyed ber. “Still unhappy. Yet I should not com- 
plain; it is the lot of all. No one should be unpr- 
pared.” 

** You epeak, you look rather, as if there were a 
cloud hanging over my head,” said she. 

* Who can say? My dear Miss Merton, if it comes, 
you will try and bear it nobly. You will not be pros- 
trated?” entreated he, in a feverishly eager voice. 

She turned the diamond bracelet to and fro, in 
puzzled abstraction. 

‘*T can’t think what you mean, Mr. Tristam,” she 
said, almost pettishly. ‘“‘There are so few avenues 
now for misfortune to approach by. It can only be 
through my fortune. Some sudden defalcation, or 
embezzlement, some crash among the banks or the 
stocks perhaps, and Mr. Saltonstall has sent you to 
break it tome. Well, I am not so much alarmed. 
This place is safe to me, nobody can run away with 
that. How little real ase I have for my wealth. It 
does not matter much.” 

“No, O no; it is not that. It has nothing to do 
with your property.” 

“T am sure you are a mystery, Mr. Tristam. 
If I had dear friends, I should think something had 
happened to them. But you know how 1 stand—so 
entirely alone.” 

“Are you so invulnerable? think again. Can no 
shaft reach you through—through your love,” ex- 
claimed Tristam, desperately. 

Miss Merton tiushed scarlet. 

“* My love, Mr. Tristam, what can you know about 
that?” cried out she, haughtily. 

“ Would to heaven [did not!” ejaculated Tristam, 
with a look of anguish too genuine to be d 

“Thisis inexplicable!” 

And Miss Merton beat her¢an against the table till 
the frail ivery carving snapped in pieces, and her 
great, dark eyes ashed augrily. 

“I do not mean toanger yeu. Heaven knows how 
gladly I would risk anything *o save you pain or grief. 
But if I know it is impossible, know that nothing I 
can do will shield you, is it not kind to prepare you 
for the blow?” 
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Her proudtook softened. 

“T cannot doubt your sincerity or good will, Mr. 
Tristam; you have given good proof of bo'h, but I 
cannot couceive any possible explanation of your 
words.” 

It was his turn to be puzzled. He lifted his clear, 
penetrating eyes to the beautiful face, and it flushed 
again crimson. 

“«O Miss Merton!” exclaimed he, “I should be the 
happiest mau alive, if I thought you were free, en- 
tirely heart-free. Will you give me that assurance?” 

She bit her scarlet lip, and the white fingers pluck- 
ed impatiently at the pansies in her breast, but the 
proud head drooped lower and lower. Not a word 
answered Anna Merton. She stood there before him 
self-convicted. 

“O that I were dead! Ur ban, Urban, what terri- 
ble weight is on your soul!” ejaculated Tristam, 
hoarsely. 

Miss Merton started, looked up eagerly, aglad, joy- 
ful light rippled across her eyes, and flooded her 
whole face. 

“You think,” exclaimed she, in a low, soft voice, 
“ that I love, that I am to marry Urban Worth,” 

** How could I doubt that you love him? He told 
me so himself. But I know you can never marry 
him,” answered Tristam, never daring to look into 
her face since he had spoken his brother’s name. 

“ We will talk about this another day. I hear the 
carriage coming to the door; I must be gone to the 
wedding now.” 

She caught up a purple velvet cape, flung it over 
her shoulders, swept him a courtesy that might have 
come trom Queen Bess, if she had only been one half 
so fair and gracious in presence, and disappeared. 
Hapless Tristam fell back, and tried vainly to drive 
off the memory of that radiant figure. 

Miss Merton came down in good season to break- 
fast, but might have spared herself the rosy glow 
which mantled her face as she entered the room. Mr. 
Tristam, the servant informed her, had taken an 
early cup of coffee, and gone away. 

“I shall see him at dinner,” she said, softly. 

Nevertheless, she was restless and uneasy, haunted 
with astrange disquiet, and presently she put on 
her walking-suit, tied a veil over her face, and stroll- 
ed away toward the iron mills. Her heart gave a 
quick bound as she recognized the straight, stalwart 
figure, moving swiftly toward the river. 

“Great heavens! he was so utterly wretched. It 
was cruel in me to allow him to remain in ig 


“Where were you at dipner-time? Everything 
was spoiled waiting fur you.” 

“ Go on, go on, you will lose him,” said she, au- 
thoritatively. 

And she drew a long sigh of relief when she saw 
Tristam in the carriage by her uncle’s side. 

“ Now I can go home,” she said. “I wonder what 
danger menaced him! what invisible power pushed 
meon! This evening I will manage to tell him his 
mistake.” And she smiled softly. 

But in the evening, just as Miss Merton, exquisitely 
dressed, and with a face strongly blending shyness 
and roguish triumph came into the parlor, making 
it radiant with her beauty and grace, there camea 
furious peal of the bell, and straightway Mr. Walter 
Saltonstall was shown into the room. He was anx- 
ious and flurried, almost abrupt in his carelessness 
of the warm welcome of the fair hostess. 

* Yes, yes, another time I’ll stay, Anna. I’mina 
great hurry now. I’ve come to carry off Tristam. 
Get your coat and hat, Mr. Tristam.” 

“Anything wrong, sir?’ demanded Tristam, some- 
how alarmed and uneasy. 

“ Yes sir, a great deal wrong. I'll tell you all about 
it. Come.” 

In a few moments more, Tristam followed him to 
the door. The light of the carriage lanterns showed 


| him a pair of reeking horses, and two men inside. He 


recognized them at once. The teller of the bank at 
which most of Saltonstall, Son & Co.’s funds were 
deposited, and the police officer of that establish- 
ment. The brave heart of Tristam Worth gave one 
great bound. ‘‘ Mr. Saltonstall,what does this mean?” 
demanded he, hoarsely. 

“TI don’t believe it, Tristam. I wont believe it; 
but the proofs are frightful. Get in, lad, and in 
heaven’s name, show us the way out of this!” 

Tristam obeyed. The bright light from the lamps, 
shining into the broad windows, showed them all his 
white, set face. 

“ Mr. Tristam,” said the teller, “ you were in town 
to-day.” 

“ Nosir, you are mistaken,” answered Tristam. 

His employer groaned as if a knife had been thrust 
into him. 

“I told them they would never catch you in a lie. 
Tristam, Tristam, have you deceived me all this 
time?” 

“Mr. Tristam, I have taken my oath that you 
came to the bank this morning, and drew out ten 





What is maidenly pride in comparison with such 
suffering as he experienced?” exclaimed she. 

A wild fear took possession of her mind. Without 
&@ moment’s hesitation, she followed, even when he 
turned toward the railway station, and took aseat in 
the train which came in a few moments. With her 
veil over her face, a few seats behind him, Miss Mer- 
ton watched the grave, melancholy face, with wist- 
ful, tender, and sometimes tearfuleyes. Half-a-dozen 
times she made a movement to go to him, and then 
sank back, flushing hot with womanly shame at the 
boldness of the thought. 

At a small, obscure station, Tristam left the cars. 
Miss Merton stole out on the other side, and vanished 
behind a hedge, but within safe post of observation. 
Tristam walked into the tenantless, rude building 
which served for a station, and examined it closely. 
He came out with an air of disappointment, and look- 
ed all around the place, till, spying a man at work 
near by, called to know.if any gentleman had stopped 
over from the last train down from town. 

** Not a soul got out,’’ answered the man, without 
looking up., 

Tristam walked back with a gloomy brow. 

“He has failed me. Heaven grant not intention- 
ally!’ she heard him mutter, as he passed her. 

To and fro passed the restless, pacing figure on the 
rough board platform. Motionless and silent asa 
statue stood Miss Merton, vaguely wondering why 
she had come, how she dared to stand there watch- 
ing him. Nothing whispered that it was a good 
angel which had moved her to this strange proceed- 
ing; that it was giving into her hands the priceless 
power to save for Tristam Worth something more 
precious far than his life—his honorable name and 
spotless integrity. 

The train came presently thundering down from 
town, and panting and snorting made a moment’s 
pause at the station. There were half-a-dozen passen- 
gerstoleave. Tristam scanned each face earnestly, 
and then with an angry eye, himself entered the train. 
Miss Merton had just time, without asecond tospare, 
to be swung aboard by the conductor’s helping hands. 

“A rash act, ma’am; positively against the rules 
to get on board when the train has started,” said he, 
reprovingly. 

She put back her veil quietly, for answer. 

“Miss Merton!” exclaimed he, in astonishment, 
and respectfully led her to a seat. 

Again the veil was closely drawn, for Tristam, 
dark-browed and gloomy, sat directly before her. 

She followed him as he walked slowly and discon- 
solately toward the iron mill, and somehow felt re- 
lieved that he never left her sight, for, after exchang- 
ing a few words with a man outside, he tarned and 
walked toward her. Miss Merton tremulously raised 
her veil, but he never liftéd his eyes from the ground, 
passing on, abstracted and melancholy. She was 
thankful to meet her uncle, presently, driving out in 
his luxurious phaeton. Miss Merton stopped him 
with an imperious gesture. 

* Go on, and overtake Mr. Tristam. That is he by 
the great tree. Make him ride with you, and on no 
account let him go away out of your sight. Keep 
him out as long as you can.” 





th d five hundred dollars,” said the teller 
gravely. 

A heart-broken groan burst from Tristam. 

‘ My God! and you believe it, Mr. Saltonstall?” 

“IT can’t believe it yet, Tristam. I would give twice 
the sum to hear you disprove ‘it. But we have al- 
ready learned by the depot-master, that you went in 
on one train, and returned on the next. And you 
have just denied it. O Tristam, how could you?” 

“did not goin town. i stopped at Green Lawn. 
I expected to meet some one there.” 

“Can you prove an alibi?” cried out the policeman. 

‘The author of the appointment failed of his agree- 
ment; I saw no one, spoke to none, except to a man 
at work ina field near at hand. I fear he would not 
remember me,” answered Tristam, in a low, heart- 
broken tone. 

The teller coughed, significantly. 

“T would suggest a free confession, and the reim- 
bursement of the funds. Mr. Saltonstall is so grieved 
he will not press a suit; the matter can be quieted.” 

“‘Man!’’ thundered Tristam, *‘I never soiled my 
fingers with a pilfered pin. Do you think 1 would 
turn thief and felon against my best friend, my bene- 
factor? I am the victim of hideous circumstantial 
evidence, but I am innocent as the most sinless babe. 
Was the check forged?” 

“ Tristam, Tristam, how can I help believing you?” 
groaned Mr. Walter. “It was the missing draft 
which was lost. You remember I took down the 
number, the figures were altered, and the date.” 

“Another link against me! Great heavens! are 
my misfortunes never to cease?” exclaimed Tristam, 
wearily; ‘“ there is but one other blow to fall.” 

“ And that?” asked the teller, curiously. 

‘Is not for me to tell,” replied Tristam. “ But 
will not lose courage. Tell me all the circumstances, 
I may see a rift of light. You have discovered the 
matter promptly. Had I been guilty of this deed, 
should I have lingered in the very spot where you 
would be likely to come for me?” 

“Such speedy detection could hardly have been 
anticipated,” answered the teller, “(and a show of 
innocence is to be expected. How can you have the 
effrontery to deny the evidence of my own eyes?” 

“ How was the person dressed? what was he like?” 

“Like your ordinary appearance in every partic- 
ular.” 


“ And no moustache?” questioned Tristam, with a 
little gasp of the breath. 

“No moustache whatever,” answered the gentle- 
man, indignantly; ‘‘ you know that very well, sir.” 

‘Tristam, have you any suspicion? Are you think- 
ing of any one in particular?” eagerly asked Mr. 
Walter. 

“Nothing that will help me, sir. Heaven bless 
you for your goodness, and keep me from going mad.” 

The rest of the way was passed insilence. Arrived 
in the city, the policeman turned inquiringly to Mr. 
Saltonstall. 

“IT must go, sir, for an officer to make out the 
proper instrument. He will have to be guarded to- 
night, and taken to the prison.” 

Mr. Walter groaned, and could not answer. 
tam bent forward, and took his hand. 

‘Don’t grieve so bitterly, Mr. Saltonstall; I know 
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how reluctantly you do this. But it is right, for my 
own character’s’ sake, I should demand an investi- 
gation. Take my solemn assurance of innocence to 
comfort you.” 

The teller, naturally enough sickened by such 
seemingly flagrant hypocrisy, whistled during this 
speech. 

“ We forgot to tell you that a man answering ex- 
actly to your description at just about the time 
required to walk promptly from our bank to the 
wharf, engaged passage in the European steamer, 
and was greatly angered to find the day of sailing 
was postponed for a week, on account of an ac- 
cident to the engines,” said he, coolly, as Mr. 
Walter stretched out his hand toward Tristam. The 
kind hand was hastily withdrawn, and Tristam sank 
back again, weak and helpless. 

The gray morning broke with slow, drizzling rain 
about the gloomy prison walls. Was it because Tris- 
tam’s haughty head was laid low in one of the telon’s 
cells that Nature herself wept dismal tears? 





CHAPTER X. 


Poor Mr. Walter was as heart-stricken as if it had 
been a personal calamity. He went about likevne in 
adream, and only shook his heal sorrowfually at ev- 
ery new link hunted up by ihe detectives at work on 
the case. 

“To think I have been so egregiously mistaken!” 
he repeated again and again. *‘ I would have trusted 
him with uncounted millions. I will never believe in 
any one’s honesty.” 

He did his best to hunt up proof of Tristam’s stop- 
ping at the obscure little station, but could find no 
proof at all. The conductor was sure there were two 
passengers to alight, a lady and gentleman, but could 
in no wise identify either of them. Oddly efough, 
he never went near Miss Merton, nor sent her any 
particulars of the case. He had extolled his favorite 
in such extravagant terms he was in no wise inclined 
to listen to the comments she would be likely to 
make, and he waited for further developments to 
send out the announcement of the loss to the silent 
partner. 

So a week went by. The learned and able counsel 
Mr. Saltonstall had sent to Tristam’s aid were even 
more puzzled than that gentleman himself. 

‘He is a very singular person, sir,” said they. 
‘* We can make nothing out of him. And yet we are 
strangely impressed with his innocence of the act, 
and his knowledge of the true culprit. The only 
mission he gave us was, to see if a certain person 
wore a moustache or not, and when we returned yes, 
for answer, he clasped his hands as thankfully as if 
he had secured his own release.” 

“Who was that person?” 

“ He insisted = the name should not be men- 
tioned.” 

Mr. Saltonstall sighed, and walked away from the 
lawyer’s office as disconsolately as if it was his own 
trial approaching. When he reached the counting- 
room, he found # stout-framed young man in neat, 
but usfashionable clothing, waiting for him. 

“T have come to see my cousin, sir. I want to see 
Tristam Worth, if you please. I can make nothing 
of hints of the clerk over there,” said the stranger, 
firmly but respectfully. 

“Tristam Worth! I thought his name was Mr. 
Tristam. We have always known him so.” 

“It is Tristam Worth, and it has always been an 
honest name tillnow, My name is Joseph Worth. 
Can I see Tris?” Y 

Mr. Saltonstall coughed, and hemmed, and brush- 
ed his glasses vigorously. 

** it is an unpleasant business; I am quite broken 
up by it; but Tristam Worth is in prison on charge 
of theft and forgery.” 

“ Tristam Worth a thief!” ejaculated Joe, straight- 
ening up, the fire blazing again in his taded eyes 
“Come now, old fellow, I wont hear that from any 
man, There don’t breathe a truer soul on this earth 
than Tristam Worth’s. If you’d have said Urban, 
I'd have believed you.” 

“ Urban? what do you mean—Lawyer Worth?” 

“ Well, I believe he played lawyer a little while— 
a villain, a scoundrel. It’s he I’m after, but he slip- 
ped out of my sight. I wanted Tris to tell me abuut 
his brother. Poor Tris! 1’m sorry he’s in trouble.” 

“His brother! are they brothers? It can’t be; 
why, I introduced them myself at my house.” 

* It’s brothers they are, sir, twin brothers, but day 
and night aint more unlike than they in nature, 
though they look alike when they’re dressed alike, 
except for Urban’s dandy fixings and moustache.” 

“Moustache! good heavens! have I caught a clue?” 
cried out Mr. Saltonstall, catching Joe’s rough, horny 
hand. 

At this moment there was a quick, firm step, and 
sound of trailing silk without. Fierce, vehement, her 
cheek glowing, Miss Merton swept into the counting- 
room. 

** What is this I hear?” demanded she, imperionsly ; 
“ only this morning has it come to my ears. How 
dared you keep it from me? Mr. Tristam arrested, 
in prison, on charge of fraud and forgery. Tell me 
about it.” 

Mr. Saltonsta!l gave the account, significant and 
terse. 

“ The time, the exact hour of the teller’s paying 
the draft,” demanded the haughty voice. 

He gave it. 

“Shameful, shaweful charge!” ejaculated she. 
‘Take me at once to a magistrate, and let me swear 
to my testimony. I followed him to Green Lawn. I 
never lost sight of him for three hours and more— 
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those exact hours, and the rest of the day my uncle | 
was with him.” | 

Mr. Saltonstall caught both her hands, and kissed | 
them joyfully. | 

“ Blessings forever upon you, Anna Merton!” cried 
he. 

Joe started, and colored. 

‘You are the lady poor Tristam loved, who was 
won away from him by Urban Worth,” exclaimed 
he, eyeing her sternly. 

“No,” returned Miss Merton, hotly, ‘‘I was never 
won by Urban Worth. He will no more compare 
with Mr. Tristam than a candle will outshine the 
sun.” 

Joe stared at her. 

“«There issome mistake then. Tristam thoughtso, 
and [ heard Urban taunt him with it.” 

“There is some mystery between them. What is 
it?” asked she, quickly. 

“They are brothers, twin-brothers, but the fine 
lawyer wouldn’t allow Tristam to tell of it! Urban 
is at the bottom of this trouble, be sure of that. He’s 
always been a curse to Tris.” 

“Tell us your story,” said Mr. Saltonstall, drawing 
up achair for Miss Merton. 

She sat down, never turning her eyes from Joe’s 
face. And Joe told the whole, in his simple but elo- 
quent way. He left nothing to be afterward explain- 
ed. The singular compact of the three farmers; the 
spentithrift, selfish son supported by the hard earn- 
ings and dearly obtained savings; the honest, perse- 
vering workman at the iron mills, denying himself 
everything but bare necessities, to send back money 
to the pilfered home! As by a magic key all things 
were explained to them. . 

Miss Merton’s face was drenched with tears. She 
rose trom her seat, and took Joe’s hand in hers. 

* Heaven will comfort you,” she said, “in return 
for this good deed of yours.” 

“ And you don’t love Urban?” he asked dubiously. 

**T loathe, I despise, I abhor him!’’ 

** And yousront blame poor Tris?” 

She blushed rosy red. 

Mr. Saltonstall seized her in his arms, and kissed 
her in frantic glee. 

“Why don’t you answer, Anna Merton? Thereare 
opposite verbs from those you have used. Begin: I 
love—I admire—I adore him!” 

She shook a threatening finger in his face, and then 
said, gravely: 

“ But we are wasting precious time, while he lan- 
guishes in prison.’’, 

“Come then. I willsend for a carriage, and you 
shall ride from the office of the lawyer to the prison. 
You have earned the right to bring him back to me. 
O, how thankful I am that I can trust him still.” 

Tristam sat in the gloomy prison, with a pale, sad 
face. He had renounced hope from the beginning, 
seeing no escape from the web of circumstances 
woven about him. Only a vague suspicion could 
be brought forward in defence, and that he could not 
use. He tried to be resigned, to bear, with the phi- 
Josophy'and religious faith which had cheered bis 
other trials, this last grievous affliction. But it was 
hard, very hard. And mingled with his own sorrows 

was an intense anxiety about others, his parents, 
Urban, Joe, Rose, and before and dearest of all,Anna 
Merton. 

He was thinking of her with a strangely tender 
and yet renouncing love, when the prison door was 
opened, and like a fairy princess, or better still, like 
the angel of his hopes, she glided in. 

Her face was pale, but her eyes glowed and sparkled. 
What ineffably tender and bappy smiles played 
around her lips. She came forward with outstretch- 
ed, eager hands. 

“Mp. Tristam,”’ said she, *‘ I have good news, and 
a magician’s spell. I can grant all your wishes. What 
will you have first?” 

He sprang up, confronting her with wild, be- 
seeching eyes, demanding explanation. 

““My good nawe,my unstained honor,” answered he. 

“It is yours. Nota fleck is uponit. 1 have prov- 
ed an alibi. I saw you at the station. My good 
angel sent me, and I never once lost sight of you. 
The testimony has been taken, my solemn oath re- 
corded. What else?” 

“Liberty,” gasped Tristam, his strong limbs trem- 
bling like a babe’s. 

“Accept it. Go! nothing bars your way. Is there 
anything more?” 

She spoke playfully, but the rich color gathered in 
her cheek, and her proud eyes drooped. 

Tristam seized her hand. 

“0, if it were possible; if I dared to hope for it— 
if I were worthy of such bliss—” 

“What wonderful thing can it be? Speak out, I 
pray you.” 

And now the long, dark lashes lay close upon the 
crimsoned cheek. 

“Your love, Miss Merton—I believe I am mad, but 
something gives me hope. O Miss Merton, if earth 
could be made such a paradise!” 

The queenly head was sinking towards him. Tris- 
tam opened his arms, and Miss Merton, the proud, 
invincible Miss Merton, fell into them, there in that 
prison cell, faltering: 

“Oblind, foolish Tristam, 1 have loved you from 
the first. It was only because of his likeness to you, 
that [ was kind to your brother.” 

** My brother—you know then the whole disgrace- 
ful, shameful history.” 

**T know your nobleness, and heroism, and grand 
magnanimity ;. I ask nothing more.” 

Tristam’s eye was flashing proudly, his head once 
more erect and stately. 
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“My angel! my queen!” said he, touching his lips 
reverently to the clinging hands. “And will Mr. 
Walter take me back to bis confidence? Can I win 
a position worthy of you?” be asked. 

“You may take me when you will. O Tristam, I 
am too happy to be scrupulous and shy. Mr. Walter 
loves you more dearly than ever. Come, he is wait- 
ing for us—let us go from this forlorn spot—but stay, 
I can tell another secret here. Tristam dear, when 
you take me, there is another you must accept, a 
creature of care, and perplexity, and endless. weari- 
someness. Do you guess? [ mean—Anathema 
Mendon. O Tristam, you must turn yourself into 
the silent partner.” 

**T should never have guessed it!’ exclaimed Tris- 
tam, in astonishment. “O Anna Merton, how dare 
I accept such a treasure!” 

She laughed gleefully. 

“Tristam, allmy bank stock, and capital in the 
iron mills would not buy for me such a true, noble 
heart as you have given. Will you set so poor a value 
on yourself as to weigh my gold against your manly 
character, and call it overbalanced?” 

““No, my Anna, you are right, if I accept yourself 
T accept a far more priceless treasure. Lead on, my 
ministering angel, out of prison, into liberty, and 
joy, and sunshine.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


URBAN WorrTH had borne this week of torture 
and suspense with outward bravado, but it had 
worn upon him terribly. His nerves were fearfully 
shaken, his eye was wild, his cheek haggard. He 
had given careless notice to his friends that the gov- 
ernor had ordered him off to Europe. And dressed 
with faultless elegance, wearing the false moustache 
which no one suspected, because it was so fuithful u 
copy of the one he had been accustomed to wear, 
accompanied by one or two of his aristocratic friends, 
he went down and secured his passage in the steamer. 

He bad left his old boarding-house and taken pri- 
vate lodgings, taking care to keep them secrét. He 
had only one great terror—the fear of Joe’s appear- 
ance. Somehow, there was no concern in his mind 
about the bank draft. He knew how closely the web 
of circumstantial evidence was netted around his 
brother. He had heard from Eustace Saltonstall 
every particular, and had listened with outward in- 
difference. Not that Urban was really entirely 
heartless. He said to himself, again and again, that 
once safe in Europe, he would write a letter to Mr. 
Saltonstall, clearing Tristam entirely; and then, of 
course, poor old Tris would be taken back. He could 
not go back to their last interview without a terrible 
horror of remorse. He even sat down, one day, and 
wrote a letter—a wild, incoherent, but penitent let- 
ter, entreating his brother’s pardon, cursing his own 
weakness and the temptations which had béen too 
strong for him. It was found afterwards, in his 
writing-desk, and was of inexpressible comfort to his 
sorrowing friends. 

Drink—not wine, now, but brandy—lent him false 
strength and transient exhilaration, so that he lived 
through the torturing days, the horrible nights of 
suspense, before the steamer sailed. But it came, at 
length. He opened his feverish eyes upon the morn- 
ing light of that last day, with a sudden freedom 
from the suffocating feeling that had oppressed him 
hitherto. 

“To-night I shall sleep on board the steamer! I 
shall be on the path of freedom and a new lite!” he 
exclaimed, and sprang up with something like the 
old cheeriness on his face. 

He remained in-doors all the morning, with a 
morbid terror of being pounced upon by Joe. He 
had given a false name to his landlady, and fancied 
he was secure from being tracked out by any means 
in Joe’s power, especially since Tristam was locked 
securely in the prison. He had no hopes of Miss 
Merton, now. A laconic note, received days ago, in- 
formed him there was no need for him to wait three 
months. Her answer could never be anything but 
respectful refusal. * 

It did not give him very keen disappointment. He 
had decided that America was no longer a safe home 
for him. Now there was nothing to embarrass his 
movements except Joe’s appearance, and the claims 
of Rose Henderson. To marry the hapless’ girl was 
the last of his intentions. He hated her with a mor- 
bid intensity, occasioned by the irritation of her 
claims, and the dogged persistence of her champion. 
And in a few hours more, he should be safe from her, 
from his father’s remonstrance and anger, from his 
creditors, from Lawyer Edgar’s contempt, from all his 
past life. Only a few hours, and the sweeping waves 
of the ocean should divide all this hateful experience 
from him. 

He locked his door, pulled down his curtains, even, 
so morbidly nervous against the suspicious eyes of 
Joe, only Joe, had he grown. And taking a bunch 
of cigars and a tray of sardines, lemons and crackers, 
with the unfailing brandy bottle, he sat down to 
wear awdy the time till the close carriage came, 
which he had ordered to convey him to the wharf. 
He made up his mind that nothing should tempt 
him out of that room, or anywhere into the street, 
until the carriage came. Secure thus far, he would 
run no risks of that accursed Joe. 

What trifies turn the scale of mighty events! Joe, 
sent by Mr. Saltonstall from the lawyer’s: office to 
the nearest livery stable, to procure a ‘carriage to 
take Miss Merton to Tristam, in jail, while lounging 
in the office, waiting fur the coach to be ready, heard 


three o’clock, to take that handsome young lawyer 
to the steamer. We shall lose a good customer with 
him. He was a fast fellow, though, and will be like- 
ly to run out soon.” 

Joe, insanely sensitive on one point, pricked up 
his ears. 

“You don’t mean Urban Worth, do you?” ex- 
claimed he. 

“Why, yes I do. He’s off for Europe. Do you 
know him?” with rather an accent of surprise, as he 
glanced over Joe’s person, 

“Yes, I know him. I'll give him a parting call. 
street—thank you. Send the carriage for the 
lady at once. I wont wait forit.” And Joe, turning 
a livid face, that scared even the callous driver, stand- 
ing whip in hand at the door, dashed away. 

Urban, sitting there in the blue clouds of tobacco 
smoke, with his watch on the table before him, drew 
one long sigh. 

“Only one hour-more,” he said; “ but every min- 
ute will seem like a day.” 

There was a peal at the doorbell. He flushed and 
paled, listening with all his faculties. A step coming 
up the stairs. Instinctively he put one hand on the 
pistol which he had procured after Joe’s last visit, 
and never parted with, by day nor night, since. 

The landlady herself put her head in at the door: 

* A man at the door, tosee the young gentleman 
who boards here. He said something about a stable 
carriage.” , 

0,” gasped Urban, ‘‘they’ve forgotten the hour, 
stupid things! Send him up.” 

Urban took two or three careless steps towards the 
door, to meet his visitor, but he staggered back avd 
dropped nerveless into his chair, as his eye fell upon 
the livid face and glittering eye which presented 
itself. 

« Joe!” ejaculated his dry, shivering lips. 

 ¥es, Joe! and in good season to save a miserable 
wretch from sneaking away from the only righteous 
deed his wicked life will be able to show. Urban 
Worth; you may put back those trunks, and send off 
the carriage when itcomes. You will not stir from 
this room until I accompany you, and then we shall 
go towards ‘the Corner.’ I swear to you, by every- 
thing holy, I wont lose sight of you till you are safely 
married to Rose Henderson.” 

“Do you dare to threaten me? I will call the 
police, and have you taken up.” 

‘You are a pretty subject for the police! Where’s 
Tristam, and whose knavery and trickery brought 
him to the jail? I know you, Urban Worth! You 
are at the bottom of it, and I told Mr. Saltonstall so. 

And Tristam’s innocence is proved, and Miss Merton 
has gone to take him from the jail.” 

“Mr. Saltonstall—Miss Merton! Are you the 

devil himself? What do you mean?” faltered Ur- 
ban’s white, shivering lips. 
’ “Itdon’t make any difference. I don’t want to 
talk about that. I’ll leave it to Tris. It is about 
Rose I have to speak. I want to know if you will 
come with me peaceably; or if I have got to drag you 
out there? for go you shall. Will you marry the 
girl you have ruined?” 

“Curse her!” muttered Urban, his hand fingering 
nervously at his pocket. Then in a voice of eager 
pleading, he exclaimed, ““Why do you want me to 
marry her, Joe, when I don’t like her? Marry her 
yourself. I tell you I’ll make it worth your while.” 

Joe’s wrathful face was answer enough. 





that has helped me so much. Righteous indignation 
for wrong-dving is one thing, and revengeful anger 
is another.” 

He bent over the cold young face, with eyes too 
overflowed with tears to mark its perfect grace and 
beauty, to heed even the quiet, peaceful smile hover- 
ing on the dead lips, 

“ Urban, my brother!” he murmured, ‘‘it will be 
the sweetest recollection of my lifetime, that I was 
gentle and tender with you; that ! kissed you at our 
last meeting, at our long, long parting!” 

And then he turned to Mr. Saltonstall, who, with 
generous care, was covering up from the public eye 
all unpleasant knowledge of the unhappy affair. 

‘It is better so, sir, From my heart I am rejoiced 
that he i@ safe now from the temptations of this sin- 
tul world. He was so ill titted to bear them, and his 
winning qualities his brilliant gifts, only drew them 
closer around him, Thank Heaven, it was an acci- 
dent, not his own rash choice, to hurry thus into 
eternity! Read the letter I have found, confessing 
all, and you will be comforted, aslam. You will 
find the money in this belt. Only a trifle is missing; 
that, you know, it will be my duty to repay. Noone 
need to know about it, need they?” 

“No, Tristam. No one except the teller of the 
bank and the yoliceman. They are both anxious to 
see you, and ask your pardon for their unkind 
suspicions.” 

“It was natural. I only marvel that you kept 
your faith in me, my kind, unfailing friend, my gen- 
erous benefactor |”’ d Tristam, breaking down 
again trom his turced composure. 

Mr. Saltonstall clasped his hand. 

“Could [ doubt honor and truth itself? I am al- 
most sorry, lad, that you are beyond helping of mine, 
now. That silent partner, that terrible Anathema 
Mendon, will spoil you; 1 see it plainly.” 

‘*Where is she? where is Anna?” 
Trista, 

“‘ Down below, in the landlady’s parlor, weeping 
bitterly for your trouble. She wants to go out with 
you, whenever you take the body to the pour father 
and mother. She thinks she can comfort you in the 
great sorrow of that guing Lowe.” 

* God bless her! she shall go. Joe must hasten 
out to prepare them. Poor mother! he was her pride 
and darling. Aud my father must be smitten by a 
keener blow, to learn of his unfaithtulmess. 1 wish 
it were possible to spare him that.” 

*‘ Take ny advice, Tristam; have no concealments 
from him, But others need not know. Our coach 
shall bring us all out to the funeral. Every respect 
shall be paid to his memory; but tell your father the 
whole truth. And surely his wounded pride may be 
assuaged to know that if one son stumbled, the other 
has walked fearless and upright. ‘Tristam, that fine 
old man in whom Jve interested us sv warmly, must 
jearn to appreciate the—the partner of our silent 
partner, eh, Tristam?” 

Poor ‘Tristam was not ready to smile yet. The 
breaking of his melancholy news at that humble 
homestead lay heavy on his mind. No persuasion of 
his could induce Joe to go first. 

“I can’t, I can’t, Tris! 1 feel as if I had helped 
kill him. And besides, there is Rose, poor Rose, to 
face. I shall marry her myself, ‘Tris, if she will take 
me.” 

And the steamer sailed, and Urban Worth did not 
cross the ocean. He had sailed out into a far more 
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Another peal at the bell, and again the 
without his door. 

“The carriage, sir. The man says he came early, 
because you’re liable to be detained at the ferry.” 

Urban wrung his hands. So near, and to lose the 
chance! So near, and to lose it! 

« Joe, Joe,” almost shrieked he, ‘‘let me go! O, 1 
beg of you, let me go! I promise tomend. I’ll send 
you money. I'll give you half I’ve got, this minute, 
and it isn’t a small sum, Joe.” 

But Joe, inexorable as fate, waved him back. Alas! 
he did not know what grim presence was swooping 
behind, or he might have spoken more forbearingly. 

“T tell you, Urban Worth, you shall not stir a step. 
Cowardly knave! to save the honor of Rose, you 
shall stay. But for that, 1 should be thankful never 
to look upon your face again!” cried Joe, passion- 
ately. 

Through the open door stared the landlady, aghast 
and frightened. 

Nerved to desperation, Urban pulled out his pistol. 

“Stand back, Joe Worth! I swear to you I will 
not be detained!” he shouted, in that clear, musical 
voice of his. 

It was evident he only intended to frighten the 
young man, for, as Joe involuntarily stepped aside, 
Urban made a movement to return the weapon to his 
pocket. His hands were weak, tremulous from ex- 
citement; his fingers—those long, white, delicate 
fingers—somehow caught in the spring. There came 
a report, sharp and stunning, and downgt Joe’s feet 
fell Urban Worth, stone dead, shot through the heart! 

Can I tell how the shuddering Joe raised the life- 
less form of the man he had hated so intensely, and 
over that cold, beautiful clay shed his hot tears of 
anguish and despair? 

Into this mournful scene came Urban’s wronged 
brother, its sad lesson and bitter grief tempering the 
joy and blissfulness of his happy love and restored 
honor. 

“© Tris, Tris, my last words were that I should 
not care to look again upon his face, but for Rose!” 
burst from Joe. ‘Was I pitiless and hard in my 
resentment? God forgive me, if I was! I can only 








the master say: 





“Remember there’s a carriage to 





street, at | 


pity and grieve for him now.” 
* Dear Joe,” answered Tristam, “learn the lesson 


jless sea; he bad landed on the unknown shore. 
His silent form was borne out on a slow and solemn 
journey, the last on earth. Tristam, with Anna 
Merton beside hia, drove on swiftly, leaving the 
hearse to follow at its solemn pace. 

As he came in sight of the weil-remembered scene, 
now in the early beauty of spring, his feelings over- 
powered him, and he leaned back, white and still, 
unable to speak a word. The soft, exquisitely mod- 
ulated voice of Anna Merton spoke soothing words of 
comfort aud consolation; but Tristam could only 
press her hand in reply. 

The men were all busy in the fields, and Tristam 
saw his father giving directions to the hired man 
about the paeughing in the lot near the roadside. He 
stopped his horse, and leaned out. 

Captain Daniel turned around, looked at him 
sharply, and laying down his whip, came hurrying 
out. 

‘« Why no, it isn’t Urban; it’s Tris, as sure as I’m 
alive. Well, Tristam, my son, you are heartily wel- 
come. Your mother’ll be glad to see how handsome 
you’ve grown. I never saw you look so mueh like 
Urban.” 

“This is Miss Anna Merton, father; the lady who 
is to honor me so much as to become my wite,”’ said 
Tristam, sternly holding command of his voice. 

Captain Daniel took a keen glance, and saw in the 
fair face the lady’s nobility, the true aristocracy of 
heart, as well as of culture. He swept cff bis hat, in 
a stately, old-fashioned bow, and stood bareheaded, 
the wind fluttering the gray locks over his forehead. 

“I’m pleased enough to welcome you, young lady, 
and proud that my sen bas been so fortunate. Now, 
if Urban was only coming, too, this would be better 
than Thanksgiving. But the fat turkey will have to 
celebrate the day, anyhow.” 

He stood there, looking so pleased and glad, poor 
Tristam’s heart failed him. He turned bis head 
away in silence. Miss Merton’s clear voice came to 
the rescue. 

“I hope to enjoy many happy days here, sir. Tris- 
tam has told me about the place.” 

‘“ He’s a good boy, my Tristam. Maybe he hasn’t 
had justice at home. He’s worked against wind and 





tide, but he’s come out finely, sartain sure. Come, 
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Tristam, come up with the young lady, to mother.” 

“Father,” began Tristam, ‘‘ Urban is behind—” 
And then he broke down, and sobbed outright. 

“Sir,” said Miss Merton, in her calm, soothing 
voice, “the Lord gave, and the Lord takes away. 
You surely recognize the beauty of submission. Ur- 
ban is dead, and the hearse is coming behind us. It 
is a sudden and fatal accident.” 

Captain Daniel covered his gray head, and caught 
the wheel of the carriage for support. For a few mo- 
ments he said nothing, then he burst forth wailingly: 

*“O my handsome boy! But the Lord’s will be 
done!” 

He walked before them, and they followed slowly. 
At the house door Tristam lifted her out, and strange- 
ly enough it flashed across him how Urb@n bad de- 
clared nothing should tempt him to take her to the 
old farmhouse. 

“ Anna,” said he, kissing her solemnly, ‘I have 
brought you to be a comfort to them in their afflic- 
tion, and I know you will be all the earthly support 
1 shall have.” 

Captain Daniel had gone into the house. A wild 
lamentation from within told them they were spared 
the pain of breaking the news tu Mrs. Worth. 

“Come and speak to Tristam and the young lady, 
mother,” said Captain Daniel, chidingly. And Mrs. 
Worth, who never in her life had thought of disobey- 
ing him, put down her apron from her tearful face, 
and came forward. She kissed her only remaining 
son with quivering lips, and held out her hand to the 
lady. 

“You wont blame me, I know. I can only be 
thinking of him,” she faltered. 

The hearse arrived soon, and the three families 
were gathered under one roof, in sympathy and 


you finely once. IfI hadn’t been a mind, you would 
never to this day have had a chance to discover ‘The 
Silent Partner.’ ” 





AN ARCTIC MICAWBER. 

The following amusing description of a forlorn Es- 
quimaux Benedict is related by Dr. Hayes, in his 
new work, The Open Polar Sea: 

“This Myouk was the same droll creature that he 
was when I knew him formerly—a sort of Arctic 
Micawber, everlastingly waiting for something to 
turn. up; and, with much cheerfulness, hoping for 
good luck which never came. He recited to me all 
of his hardships and misfortunes. His sledge was all 
broken to pieces, and he could not mend it; bis dogs 
were all dead except the one he sold to me; he had 
stuck his harpoon into a walrus, and the walrus had 
carried it away; he had lost his lance, and altogether 
his affairs were in a very lamentable state. His fum- 
ily were in great distress, as he could not catch any- 
thing for them to eat, and so they had gone to Tat- 
tarat’s hut. Tattarat was a poor hunter, and he 
made a terrible grimace, which told how great was 
his contempt for that doughty individual. So now 
he proposed, as soon as he got home, to try Kalatu- 
nah. To be sure, Kalatunah’s establishment was 
pretty well filled already, there being not less than 
three families quartered there; but still he thought 
there was room for one family more. At all events, 
he should try it. And now would not the Nalegag- 
soak—the good chief who was so rich and so mighty 
—be good enough tv give him so many presents that 
he would go back and make everybody envious? 
Human nature is the same in the arctic as in the 





sorrow. 

1t was not until the flower, and pride; and hope of 
the Worth family was laid tenderly beneath the sod 
in the distant churchyard, that Captain Daniel heard 
the true story of Urban’s lite. Even then, it was 
softened by the veil of charity and pity. Mr. Salton- 
stall had undertaken the task, and he was startled at 
the change in the old man, when he had finished. 
The form which had been bowed beyond any weight 
of years, the face that had expressed such broken- 
hearted misery, straightened and cl d. Captain 
Daniel threw off his great sorrow, and put away the 
robes of lamentation. 

“The Lord has been merciful to me!” he exclaimed. 
He has saved me from endless shame and remorse. 
Blind, misguided bigot that 1 was! I thought to lay 
out my plans, and move my men as if life were a 
game of chess, ruled by human wills. 1 have been 
taught a lesson I shall carry with me into my grave. 
I bless the hand of the Lord for removing that boy of 
mine before he had plunged deeper incrime. I thank 
him on my bended knees for the brave son left me, 
who will repair the damages,,who will heal the 
wounds of this mistortune.” 

He went out at once and found Tristam, and put- 
ting both hands on his head, said, solemnly: 

“ The blessing of an old man be upon you, Tristam 
Worth. You have saved the old name from disgrace, 
you have brought it to higher honor. We deserved 
nothing at your hands, and you have given us every- 
thing. The Lord reward you, for I cannot.” 

“T am more than rewarded now, dear father, since 
I see the heavy cloud lifted from your face. You are 
reconeiled, you are resigned now to Urban’s death?” 

Anna Merton had come softly between, her eyes 
filled with happy tears. 

“Tam, my son,” returned Captain Daniel, solemn- 
ly. “ While I offer my thanksgiving for your faith- 
fulness, I bless the mercy which gives me Urban’s 
grave to cover from sight the wrong-doing, the sel- 
fishness, the weakness I helped to tuster. My child,” 
he added, looking wistfully into Anna’s face, “it is 
for you to reward this noble boy of mine. You will 
make him happy; you will not visit on him the defi- 
ciencies and shortcomings of his relations.” 

Anna smiled brightly through her tears. 

“ Indeed, sir, it will be my proudest remembrance 
that he came from this pure and honest home. If I 
can, I will help him to become hereafter the pride 
and boast of the family.” 

And so indeed it proved. They were married in a 
short time, and their refined and luxurious home 
was a happy school wherein all the country relations 
learned useful and profitable lessons. Uncle Bob’s 
pretty daughters both blossomed from thence, fair 
brides to worthy young merchants of the city. Mr. 
Samuel’s pale, sickly girl became a fixed and petted 
member of the family at the grand town mansion, 
and all three old men came freely, always sure of a 
welcome. 

Only Joe, and Rose bis wife, were shy of the place. 
There were painful memories for them; but time 
healed them over, and when the rolling years re- 
moved the old people, carried them, glad and hopeful, 
into the other and higher life. When the three farms 

became one again, under Joe’s prosperous husband- 

, it was a tixed regulation that there should be a 
visit im August from the grand relations, to be re- 
turned in kind somewhere in December. 

And what of Anna Merton, who had given so freely 
her fine fortune, her noble heart and much-sought 
hand? Ah, there was no repentance. Tristam 

Worth expanded, in the genial atmosphere of pros- 
perity, into such a noble, well-rounded, grand char- 
acter as we seldom meet in lite. To her latest hour, 
his wife was proud, reverent, almost idolatrous. Mr. 
Saltonstall was jubilant over his own sagacity, to the 
merriment of all concerned. He had one never- 
is joke when Tristam teased him: 

“Ah, you may be very wise now; but I cheated 








temperate zone; and, gratified with this discovery, 
I fairly loaded the rogue down with riches, and sent 
him away rejuiciag. But his wife, what of her? ‘0, 
she’s lazy, anid will not do anything, and made me 
come all this long journey to get her some neédl 


LORD ULSWATER. 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1283 ] 

“No, no; nothing like a personal canvass; you 
have no idea how touchy they are down there,” 
earnestly interrupted Mr. Hackett. ‘‘The Confla- 
grative have got half-a-dozen men fighting to be pat 
up for such a chance as tbat, and lots of money ready ; 
all the Bosworth interest against us, too, remember; 
and there are dozens of country gentlemen who wont 
help us, for fear of offending the duke. Our only 
chance is for Morgan to take the fheld at once; and 
Sharples, the agent, is off alreaby toarrange with the 
local fellows about public meetings, addresses, and 
the rest of it. I don’t know what sort of a speaker 
our young friend may be—” — 

“ And I’m sure I don’t, but I should say an infer- 
nally bad one,” interjected the fature tather-in-law 
of the young gentleman alluded to, sorely spurred by 
the red-hot tingers of his famiNar fiend. 

“ But it does not signify in the least,” coolly went 
on Mr. Hackett. ‘‘He can read, [I presume; and 
whether his speech is in his hat or in bis. head, mat- 
ters very little, so that he talks. He'll have to 
speechify at town-halls, agricultural banquets, me- 
chanics’ institutes, and soon. Then he must ean- 
vass, and subscribe to everything local—from the 
repairs of a church-tower, to a thateher’s family of 
fourteen children—and Sharples will manage the 
rest.” 

Mr. Hastings litated for a few ‘ta, frown- 
ing at hisown thoughts. “AH this will take time, 
wont it? The young man may be kept at this work 
all the rest of the summer oro, it seems to me,” said 
he, dubiously. 

The county which Fortunatus Morgan aspired to 
represent, was at some distance from that in which 
Shellton was situated. Youths of vast wealth and 








which she wont use, and a knife which she has 
no use for; and now when I go back without my 
dog, wont I catch it!’ And he caught hold of bis 
tongue and pulled it out as far as he could get it, try- 
ing in this manner to illustrate the length of that 
aggressive organ in the wife of his bosom. ‘But,’ 
added this savage Benedict, ‘ she has a ragged coat, 
8o full of holes. that she cannot go out of the Lut 
for fear of freezing; and if she scolds me too much, I 
wont give her any of these needles, and I wont catch 
her any foxes to make a new one.’ But it was easy 
to see that the needles would not be long withheld, 
and that the foxes would be caught when he was 
told to catch them. And so pitying his domestic mis- 
fortunes, I added some presents for this amiable 
creature of the ragged coat; and when he told me 
that she had presented him with an heir to the 
Myouk miseries, I added something for that, too. 
This. little hopeful, he informed me, was already be- 
ing weaned from:its natural and maternal supplies, 
and was exhibiting great aptitude for blubber. He 
had called it Dak-ta-gee, which was the nearest that 
he could come to pronouncing Dr. Kane. 
Che Florist. 

(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Avens, or Herb Bennet. 

Perennial plants, natives of Europe and America, 
with very handsome flowers. G. Quellyon, Swt. (G. 
coccineum, Bot. Reg.) is a splendid plant, a native of 
Chili, with large orange-scarlet flowers. All the 
species are hardy, and require a light rich soil; they 
are propagated by seeds, or dividing the roots. 
Some of the species are now called Sieversia; the 
seed-vessels of Geum being hooked, and those of 
Sieversia ending in a straight feathery point. 

The Globe Thistle. 

Hardy annual, biennial and perennial plants, gen- 
erally with blue fi ; that require only the com- 
mon culture of their respective kinds, and which will 
grow in almost any soil and situation. 














Echites. 

Beautiful stove-climbers, which grow freely ina 
mixture of sandy loam and peat; and which should 
be trained up tbe pillars and under the rafters. 
They are propagated by cuttings, which strike 
readily. 


Earth Pea. 

An annual pea, which forms part of the flowers 
and pods under ground; and which, though not very 
beautiful, is often cultivated for its singularity. 1t is 
@ hardy annual, and should be sown in March or 
April. 








Crow Berry. 

Little heath-like plants, with pretty flowers and 
very sho@y berries, adapted for growing on rock- 
work. They should be grown in peat soil, and kept 
rather dry. 





Forget-me-not. 

A plant worth cultivating for its blue flowers, as 
well as for its name. It is a marsh plant, and should 
be grown near water. M. sylvatica has smaller 
flowers, and of a paler blue. 


The Ground Ivy. 

There are twospecies; one with blue flowers, which 
is a British weed; and the other, the flowers of which 
are pink, is a native of Hungary. They will both 





great prosp » ing into ties on such an 
errand, and backed by a powerful party, are pretty 
sure to be cqressed, and feasted, and made much of 
by ipfuential supporters, and may sometimes prove 
not insensible to the witchery of bright eyes that 
beam enthusiastically in honor of their triumph. 
Not impossibly,the Right Honorable Robert may have 
pondered over the risk of letting go so big. a fish, 
meshed, indeed, in the net of matrimony, but not 
landed; and very probably Mr. Hackett, trained by 
long practice to read the worldlier thoughts of those 
with whom he came in contact, knew perfectly well 
what was passing through the statesman’s mind. 

“ Now, Hastings,” said the Ulysses of the treas- 
ury, bending forward, and speaking in low, earnest 
tone, making use, too, of the familiarity of address- 
ing the minister by his name, without any prefix, a 
freedom which he allowed himself only once or twice 
in an interview, on much the same principle which 
induces a grandee of Spain to put on his hat before 
royalty—“ now, Hastings, we are old friends, and I 
want to be useful to you in this matter. We—l and 
my prime minister, you know— prefer young Morgan 
to any other man we could start fer the county. He’s 
one of those sate, slow young fellows that muke the 
best steady-paced working members. In fifteen 
years, or inten, I dare say he woukl get his peerage. 
We would make him a royal commissioner of all sorts 
of things; or even, if he likes to go into red tape 
harness, as under-secretary. But if his leaving in- 
terferes with any family arrangements—” 

Here the speaker hesitated, but his eyes eompleted 
the sentence. The treasury whip had very expres- 
sive eyes, being a little, wiry, black-haired man, with 
the glance of a hawk. Mr. Hackett was, as his name 
implied, Irish, but until he grew excited no one could 
ever have detected the Milesian raciness in his voice. 
The Right Honorable Robert took a minute for re- 
flection. ‘No, no; I suppose be ought to go,” said 
he reluctantly, but deliberately enough. “There is 
no actual time fixed for the wedding, and— I suppose 
Colonel Seymour would not consent to resign?” 

Mr. Hackett shook his head. ‘‘They cannot ask 
him,” said he, with a glance at his watch, and an- 
other at the ornamental clock on the chimney-piece: 
“they dare not trouble him on any irritating topic. 
Till the breath is out of his body—and he may linger 
long—the poor fellow is a member for Oakshire.” 

“Tsee. Morgan must go. I’ll have him in here 
and talk to him, and put the thing as you put {t. 
And I must say, my dear Haekett, that you have 
done me a great kindness by coming down in person 


to explain matters, and to give me a chance of— 


of— By-the-by, you’l] take some lunch, Hackett, if 
you wont stay to dinner?” said the master of the 
house, for already the guest was drawing on his 
gloves, and preparing to go. This, however, Mr. 
Hackett declined. At Shellton-on-Sea, he had had 
his biscuit and glass of sherry—sv he said—and that 
was all he ever took in the middle of the day. His 
presence was too needful in London for him to 
dally with the precious hours at Shellton; he must 
go; and he did go. 

Mr. Hackett’s musings. as the up train that bore 
him back to town flew through the peaceful country, 
past sleepy hamlets, past ruins of gray old Norman 
keeps, and among brooks and wooded dells, were not 
exactly in tune with the soft harmony of rural life. 
‘* We want the cub, and we shall have him,” such 
were the thoughts that chased each other through 
his subtle brain. “He is one of those thundering 
rich fellows whom no one can call adventurers; he 
is not too clever—I hate your clever young M. P.— 
an edge-tool that cuts one’s fingers—and then his 
borough influence is ours, so long as we keep the 


| grow in any common soil; and, being perennials, | peerage dangling before him. But Hastings is wrong 


are increased by division of the roots. 


not to secure him for his daughter—just as if fifty 


dilly, and, in common with most of the London halls, 





mouths woudl a not water for oa @ ripe, ple 
plum as that!” 

Meanwhile the owner of Shelltom manor-house sat 
scowling over his papers. He bud a vague sense of 
having been out-generalled, somehow, by his political 
colleagues. Fortunatus Morgan he hud come to lov 
upon as %is own property, a captive to his wite’s bow 
and spear, and whose ransum was to be the ring 
destined to encirele the slender finger of Misa Hast- 
ings. It was somewhat provoking that the hk mg- 
heads of the treasury beuches should have decided on 
putting forward his eleet son-in-law as a candidate 
tor this particular eounty, aud doubly vexatious that 
the canvass should begin now, instead of at the eve of 
dissolution. . That would havc given reasonable tine 
for the conversion of Flora Hastings into Flora Mo: - 
gan; but now to hurry on the wedding was out of 
the question. No day had been named; the tardy 
solicitors had not gone beyond the first rough draft of 
instructions for the settlements; and wary Mrs. 
Hastings was averse to pressing her daughter om the 
subject of marriage. 

And yet, although the Right Honorable Robert | 
was too sound a classical seholar to be unable to quote 
in its original Latin tie line whose English transla- 
tion tells of the trequency of slips between cup and 


‘ 





lip, he couki not own his fears. Hackett had shown 
his aceustomed tact and friendliness; bat behind 
Hacket was the premier, and the head of the cabinet 
was a man to be obeyed. There was no help for it. 

Aceordingly a servant was sent to beg that Mr. 
Morgan would be so kind as to join his intending 
father-in-law in the latter’s study; and after a very 
short interview it was arranged that the rich aspirant 
for the representation of Oaksbire should start tur 
that shire on the very next day.—“Are you going 
to-morrow?” said Flora, when he told her the news 
“Tam so sorry; but you must be eure to be back by 
the fourth of next month—the picnic—as they chouse 
to call it—at St. Pagans. It is a promise, mind!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED } 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Correspondence from England. 


DEAR PiaG:—Artemus Ward is in London, dis- 
playing his choice little pictures at the Egyptian Mall. 
This place, used mostly for exhibitions, is on Picca- 


has a very poor entrance, and a very undignitied 
appearance, I believe the Londoners appreciate 
Artemus. At any rate, they fill the hall tooverflow- 
ing, and it is a hall that wont bear much ; in fact, the 
people who go there have to bear an insufferable 
crowding. 

At all places of entertainment, here, there are 
three priced ofsadmission. My lady, who civoses to 
eome in a white watered silk dress, with an opera 
cape edged by ermine, a headdress worth three or 
four pounds, white kids and an opera-giass,.can be 
accommodated in the sofa-stalls (so called by courtes) , 
though they may be the plainest of wooden chairs, 
as they are in this case) for three or five shillings, as 
the case may be. There are the first two or three 
rows of seats, and only serve to mark the hearer from 
the mobile vulgus No. 1, who pay two or three shil- 
lings—these in their turn distinguished frum the 
eanaile who only givea shilling, and sit in the baek 
seats, or go up in the gallery. 








By-the-way, you never find an American taking a 
back seat—never! First or none, is the Yankee 


motto, ag well here, I find, as in America—in fact, 


rather more so. Well, I went tohear Artemus, and 


sat with my elbows punched into my sides, on a sofa- | { 


stall, i, e., a hard wooden chair. 1 didn’t wear my / 
white silk, or my ermine-edged opera eape, or my | 
splendid headdress, for it was in the afternoon, and | 
at-such a time, full dress is not so rigorously insisted 
on. But try at any evening entertainment to get in 
with your bonnet on. The usher looks at your 
ticket. 

“Fall dress, madam—the dressing-room is yon- 
der.” 

In vain you plead ignorance of usage, being a 
stranger, and all that, there’s no help fur it. So you 
must take off your bonnet and shawl, and woe to that 
careless woman that has neglected her toilet, or ex- 
pected to pass in unobserved by gas-light. She mut 
either go home, or be put to confusion, fur great is 
the display at a London entertainment. 

But about Artemus. The audience was a good one 
—select, respectable, high-collared, well-whivkered, 
nicely-dressed and gravely expeetunt. You know 
the popular English gentleman—the type that wea's 
leg-of-muttun whiskers, an eye-glass and a diamond 
ring—he was there. So was the grave, high-eheeked, 
white-necktied, svulemn specimen, who ie either a 
barrister or a clergyman. Nor was the corpulent, 
high-shoulered, full-paunched “ John” wanting— 
he that laughs till his face is as red as the beeve his 








name suggests, and who you momentarily expect to 
see falling back in 2 ft of apoplexy. | fancied there 
were several clergymen prescnt, judging from their 
stately and somewhat grave demeanor. 

All, however, were obliged to unbend in the pres- 
ence of the inexorable magician, who swayed them 
all at his will. I saw two grave old fogies—I know 
they are ritualists, aud wear colored gowns on Sun- 
days, and burn wax candies, and throw iucense at 
the congregation—wks tried their prettiest not te 
langh. How they did smother and choke, and frown 
and hem, and fight for their gravity, but it was of no 
avail. They had to come to it, and they did. It was 
worth all the trouble of expectation to see them when 






































in the operation. It costs something to _ 

of amusement in London, Your cabman - 

double fare if he can. Nosoonerdoeshes:: «| 

site the woll-Hghted entrance, then up rue! , 
body that has either eerved in the Crimea: +... P 
was going to, and opens the deor. You ba. |. : 
pay him, although the office was an entire; « |, ‘ 
essary one, and thecabman’s duty. Then. « - 
pitched upon ®y somebody who offers to - ; 
the box, if you are not prepared with tick. ..: + Nubia 
don’t forget me, if you please—I"m 60, or®, 1») "ees 
and 6o off goes another feetehim. “Wmb:, « A kata 
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they forgot their dignity, and threw back th 


; heads like the rest. 


Well, Artemus is certainly very fanny, 
initiatory speech was extremely to the potn: 
that look of his which is inimitable, he sat: 
thought when the Fgyptiens built that hall th. . 
pay a sufficient regard to the principles of ver.) 
he—he—thonght, also, that building mate: | 
have been scant én their dey. To appreciate». 
you should see the hall, windowless, and wii 
aperture that 1 could see, save the door, 
almost totatly devoid of ornament of any ki: . 
Perhaps that was why the fret item on!!! 
bills was: 

“ an entirely new handle bes been puton |. . 
since yesterday. NN. B, Particular attentlo \ 
ed the fact that the floor bas been swept, » - 

seats made comfortable.” ' 

in his own way Artemus chaffs them, I e.:~. | ' 
his heart’s desire. Wat 
Fanudbilis are alwayssold heresoare“ thank ii. 
‘The least one likes to give, ifone don’t want... «> | 

mean, is sixpence—they swy that Yankees, 

shillings. Idon’t doubt it. There was a |. " , 
with me gave shillings, till he got his eye te. .. fun te) 
which he did after some difficulty, and a 1) 


overcoat, sir,” cries anether—‘ ambrellas a. . |, 

—ticket, sir, and sixpence.” “Lady's... 

room,” calle out somebody élee, and if you | 

your bonnet for fear of taking cold in you: 

is obligingly taken care of for «consider... : 

must bedeft, and you must pay for lea. |, 
there’s ne choice—and one easily gets ric 

seven shillings, for what is supposed to’o . 6.) 

three, 

Taking into consideration the dinginess 0: : 

in the great metropolis, even St. James, « | 

shout the best for popular concerts and... .) 

the eplendid dresses of the “first seaters, | 
aredrreverently styled, seem almost out of p!. 

in the mattec of beauty, so dar, preferm).- .. 
coumtrywomen. Qocasionally 1 see 0: ;: 

whose vrilliancy outvies that of the wonde: . 

de Paris, that is ¢o mach bragged over b) 

prietors, bat my poor eyes Lave deceived n.. 

have rested yet upor one bena fide beaut 

the famous saloons of Madame Tassaudl , wi. a 

are certainly eome lovely taces. Ihave be. | 

with several good looke at the aebility, in : ta. yea 
anden horseback. I bave driven in the... ~ uber 
Rotten Row, where a pretty face now and | Pins? PE Beoeagain 
er raised one’s expectations, but, on my |). iany 
majerity were very far from leanness, or - svawau 
beauty. Perhaps if 1 weretogotherein:... ., is wae 

ol the season, I might alter my mind, A’. ... ad wit 

I am told that 1 should see some stunning b.: ‘ 

“I wonder what a funeral cests here?” a" 
to that rather lugubrious question by cate)...» tte. w 2 
every ten or fifteen minutes, of asombre ; . - ‘ rem 
passing my windows. Weareon a road |... .. ; wont 
the famous cemetery, and London must b. ; ; .3 
its hundreds, daily, into the yawning mou:.. t nah 
| many, many pite, called graves, in this vi. . ts ai 
polis. In some parts of the city, the bells. « 
dolefully, at all hours. J think there is». ia 
for these last sad offices, bat in case of am: 
you are notin church by twelve, you m: ' ‘ 
and go heme. Fancy the bridegroom at th. » - P 
ute dinding the button off his shirt, and... .. Dus 
house of a stranger, nervous, awkwaid, # \ 
petent to use needle and thread, which hk 
nor buttons, either. 1 beard of acase, no... 
since, in which « little accident like this ....... 
upsetting a wedding party. Everything, . 
parlance, seeined te have gone wrong, as, 
everything will take a freak to do. Th... ; 
was to take place ut @ friemd’s house,or,)... ( ‘ 
brother of the bride gave the breakfast. kk... ‘ 
was in readiness but the bridegroom. 

«* What does keep him se?” whispered . 
other; “time ds passing, it will soun be tow. . 

At last, the te-be-brother, ran upstairs). 5 Gayot 
was the matter. ' 

“0, cenfoand it!” mattered the irateb >. , eeu; Beh 
in a stage whisper—“‘i’ve anapped twol. + ; 
and who the deuce cam I get to sew then: . 1 he 
been trying to pin itthis half hour, but the . i 
ter what laundress—baes put so much sta. ate 
stud, that it’s as stiff as board, and the p ‘ 
it, confound them, and wont goin. i'm | 
fix, I should guess, and there goes the clo 

B— laughed till he cried, and then, w 
become sudiciently ” 
of scacnstress himeelf, but what between » 
needle into the poor man’s hand,and fun # ‘ 
wardness, | opine * was the richest sce: iat 
day’s programme. However, he was not 
the ceremony, which was the chief thing t aN 
ed, and the wedding-breakfast went off v 
the bridegroom had a quiet laugh to bin 
he thought of the buttons, or felt a am | 
where the needle went in. 

Bat back again to fuverals. What mur 
in crape alone, when every coachnman 4a! 
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they forgot their dignity, and threw back their noble 


heads like the rest. 

Well, Artemus is certainly very funny, and his 
initiatory speech was extremely to the point. With 
that look of his which is inimitable, he said that he 


pay a sufficient regard to the principles of ventilation ; 
he—he—thenught, also, that building material must 
have been scant én their dey. To appreciate the joke, 
you should see the hall, windowless, and with not an 
aperture that I could see, save the door, narrow, 
almost totafly devoid of ornament of any kind. 

Perhaps that-was why the first item on his hand- 
bills was: 

“ an entirely new handle bas been put on the door, 
since yesterday. N.B. Particular attention is call- 
ed the fact that the floor has been swept, and the 
seats made comfortable.” 

in his own way Artemus chaffs them, I expect, to 
his heart’s desire. 

Hian+bilis are always sold here,so are “ thank yous.” 
‘The least one likes to give, if one don’t want to seem 
mean, is sixpence—they say that Yankees give them 
shillings. Idon’t doubt it. There was a Yankee 
with me gave shillings, till he got his eye teeth cut, 
which he did after some difficulty, and a little pain 
in the operation. It costs something to go to places 
of amusement in London. Your cabman will get 
double fare if he can. No sooner does he stop oppo- 
site the well-lighted entrance, then up rushes some- 
body that has either served in the Crimean war, or 
wae going to, and opens the deor. You have got te 
pay him, although the office wae an entirely unnec- 
essary one, and the cabman’s duty. Then you are 
pitched upon ®y somebody who offers to show you 
the box, if you are not prepared with tickets, and, 
don’t forget me, if you please—I’m 80, or 80, or 80— 
and go off goes another fee te him. ‘ Umbrella and 
overcoat, sir,” cries another—‘‘ umbrellas always left 
—ticket, sir, and sixpence.” ‘‘Lady’s dressing- 
room,” calls out somebody élse, and if you have worn 
your bonnet for fear of taking cold in your head, it 
is obligingly taken care of for «consideration. It 
must bedeft, and you must pay for leaving it; so 


} there’s ne choice—and one easily gets rid of six or 


seven shillings, for what is supposed to ‘cost about 
three. 

Taking into consideration the dinginess of the halls 
in the great metropolis, even St. James, which is 
ahout the best for popular concerts and oratorios, 
the splendid dresses of the “ first seaters,” as they 
aredrreverently styled, seem almost out of place. And 
in the matter of beauty, so tar, 1 prefer wy own fair 
countrywomen. Qccasionally i see complexions 
whose brilliancy outvies that of the wonderful Xmait 
de Paris, that is #o mach bragged over by the pro- 
prietors, bat my poor eyes Lave deceived me, if they 
have rested yet upon one bona fide beauty, save in 
the famous saloons of Madattie Tassand, where there 
are certainly some lovely taces. 1 have been favored 
with several good looks at the aobility, in carriages 
anden horseback. I have uriven in the celebrated 
Rotten Row, where a pretty face now and then rath- 
er raised one’s expectations, but, on my honor, the 
majerity were very far from leanness, or youth, or 
beauty. Perhaps if 1 were to go there in the height 
ol the season, I might alter my mind. At any rate, 
I am told that 1 should see some stunning horses. 

“‘T wonder what a funeral cests here?” Iam led 
to that rather lugubrious question by catching sight, 
every ten or fifteen minutes, of a sombre procession 
passing my windows. We are on a road leading to 
the famous cemetery, and London must be pouring 
its hundreds, daily, into the yawning mouths of the 
} many, many pite, called graves, in this vast metro- 
polis. In some parts of the city, the bells are tolling 
dolefully, at all hours. J think there is no set time 
for these last sad offices, but in case of a marriage, if 
} you are notin church by twelve, you may give up 
and go heme. Fancy the bridegroom at the last min- 
ute finding the button off his shirt, and he inthe 
house of a stranger, nervous, awkwaid, and incom- 
petent to use needle and thread, which he has not— 
nor buttons, either. J heard of acase, not very long 
since, in which a little accident like this came near 
upsetting a wedding party. Everything, incommon 
parlance, seemed te have gone wrong, as, sometimes 
everything will take a freak to do. Tne wedding 
was to take place at a friend’s house, or, in fact, the 
brether of the bride gave the breakfast. Everything 
was in readiness but the bridegroom. 

“* What does keep him so?” whispered one to an- 
other; “ time is passing, it will soun be too late.” 

At last, the te-be-brother, ran up stairs tusee what 
was the matter. 

“O, cenfoand it!’ mattered the irate bridegroom, 
in a stage whisper—‘‘i’ve snapped two buttons off, 
and who the deuce cam I get to sewthemon? I’ve 
been trying to pin it this half hour, but the—no mat- 
ter what laundress—has put so much starch in the 
stuff, that it’s as stiff.as.a board, and the pins stick at 
it, confound them, and wont goin. 1’m in a pretty 
fix, I should guess, and there goes the clock again.” 

a larighed <i he cried, and then, when he had 

jently lunt i the office 
of seamstress himeelf, but what between sticking the 
needle into the poor man’s hand,and fun and his awk- 
wardness, I opine # was the richest scene of that 
day’s programme. However, he was not too late for 
the ceremony, which was the chief thing to be dread- 
ed, and the wedding-breakfast went off well, albeit 
the bridegroom had a quiet laugh to himself, when 
he thought of the buttons, or felt a small twinge | 
where the needle went in. 

But back again to funerals. 
in crape alone, when every coachman and footman 








thought when the Fgyptians built that hall they didn’t | 


has at least two yards of black stuff hanging from 
his hat and his arms. The hearse, a ponderous, 
weighty affair, like a huge four-poster, painted black, 
and set about with four-and-twenty gigantic plumes; 
the carriages shut up as closely, almost, as if they 
were hermetically sealed—for grand grief does not 


| wish its tears, if it has any, to be seen—the coachman 


completely swathed in black, the coaches, moving 
palls for solemnity and color; the servants—I take it 
—walking by and preceding the hearse, bearing black 
‘staves, and clad in longcape-cloaks, deeply, religious- 
ly, determinedly black—how the scene carries one to 
those pompous solemnities described by the master 
of verse, Will Shakspeare, in the olden times of Eng- 
land’s greatness. & don’t believe the mourning 
coaches have changed a whit for centuries. 

It is not everybody that gets buried in that style, 
let me tell you. There is the poor, respectable no- 
body’s hearse—a plain box, and very shabby, mount- 
ed wheels, with many a rent in its lugubrious sides, 
and I was on the point of saying, nary a feather— 
but £ wont, mind, I only said I was going to say it, 
fer not even a cord do I see dangling against its 
wretched, undraped sides. And again there is the 
shabby cart, that 

* Rattles his bones, 
Over the stones, 
*Tis only a pauper 
Whom nebody owns.”’ 


Alas for the peor, wretched in death as in life. 

I had not the most remote intention of verging on 
these sad, funereal themes, when f commenced this 
letter; but life isso real, so wonderful, so awful in 
this strange, mighty London. The wedding follows 
upon the funeral, and the birth upon the death so 
rapidly, that those who keep record must be tied to 
the pen, and wear inky fingers forever. There are 
plenty of things over which one may be jubilant, 
here, dut the pathetic and the real far exceed in 
moving, living reality the pageantry and pomp of 
greatness. On one page may be recorded that “the 
queen drove out to-day,” and “his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales dined with his grace the duke of 
something.” Turn the leaf over. It only records 
that something like fifteen or twenty thousand peo- 
ple are in danger of starvation, or that a man was 
found starved to death in such an alley—or a woman 
died of the coki, and namberless infants have perish- 
ed through neglect and the extreme poverty of their 
parents. Whata panorama for the angels to look 
upon! London unroofed! Preserve us, Heaven, 
from the sights and sounds thereof—none but immor- 
tals could bear it. 

In my next I will write about—about something 
else. Yours very truly, M.A. D. 


Ghe Pousekeeper. ’ 
(Prepared for The Flagofour Union.) 
Bouilli Tongue. 
Take a fresh beef tongue lay it in cold water one 
hour; then put it into boiling water; let it boil three 


hours; lay it intocold water a few minutes; skin it 
very nicely, and set it away until next day; then put 





stock, if you have it; cut up.two carrots, two onions, a 
little celery, one turnip, in nice square pieces about 
as large as a die; put all into the saucepan, with a 
dozen cloves, a little pepper and salt; let it stew an 
hour and a half; then add half a tumbler of red wine, 
@ table-spoonful of mixed mustard, and one of soy}; 
let it simmer half an hour; dish the tongue, placing 
it in the middle of the dish; mix a little flour in a 
little cold water; stir it into the gravy; give it one 
boil; tarn it over the tongue. Have ready a pickled 
‘cucumber cut fine; sprinkle over the tongue. 


To dress Kidneys. 

Cut them through the centre; take out the core; 
pull the kernels apart; put them into the saucepan 
without any water, and set them on the fire where 
they may get bot, not boil; in half an hour put the 
kidneys into cold water, wash them clean, and put 
them back into the saucepan with just gh water 


it into asaucepan; just cover it with water, or beef 
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OUR NEW TEMPLE. 

It is now quite evident that our new Masonic 
Temple will be dedicated on the 24th of June, St. 
John’s Day. Already preparations are made for the 
Celebration, and nearly all the bands of music in the 
State are engaged by some Masonic organization. 
The Temple, in all its parts, may not be completed 
by the 24th, but still it will be dedicated at the time 
appointed; so a great Masonic parade may be looked 
for. If the weather is pleasant, the pageant will be 
magnificent, and far éxceed anything ever seen in 
this city in the Masonic line. 

Orders have been sent to England for the carpets 
for the Temple, the best of Wilton and Brussels be- 
ing engaged, while the furniture for the Lodge rooms 
is to be manufactured in this city, and no expense 
will be spared to make it worthy of our beautiful 
Temple. 
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OFFICERS OF STARR KING LODGE.—The follow- 
ing-named brethren have been installed as officers of 
Starr King Lodge, of Sulem :—Dana Z. Smith, W. M.; 
Henry A. Brown, 8. W.; George W. Williams, J. W.; 
John Barlow, Treasurer; Jonathan Perley, S It 
ry; Nathaniel Kinsman, 8. D.; Tristram T. Savory, 
J.D.; Nathaniel D. Pierce, S.8.; Ephraim A. An- 
nable, J.S.; Charles D. McDuffie, C.; Herbert T. 
Conant, M.; Charles H. Towne, O.; Samuel C. Wes- 
ton, I. 8.; William L. Batchelder, T. 








Joun ABBOTT LODGE FESTIVAL.—There was a 
social gathering of the members of John Abbott 
Lodge at Masonic Hall, in Somerville, on the evening 
of Washington’s birthday. An oration was delivered 
by R. W. Brother John K. Hall, and an original ode 
by the same brother was sung. A poem was read by 
Brother Enoch R. Morse. Both efforts were able and 
eloquent. At the conclusion of the exercises there 
was dancing, which was participated in by the youth 
and fashion of Somerville. 





OVER-ZEALOUS MASONS. 
. We almost every day meet with people much be- 
dizened with Masonic jewelry and outward signs, 
denoting that they belong to the Order; and though 
of course it is expected that Masons will make them- 
selves known to each other, it should not be done in 
this offensive way. When far away from home, a 
pin ora seal is not objectionable, and such often se- 
cure many courtesies in travel, but their use should 
at any time be confined to the simplest articles. It 
is only where zeal is greater than knowledge that 
such things are used in excess, and those who know 
the most, make the least sliow about it. This over- 
zeal is shown many other ways; and the conduct of 
the zealots should prove a constant warning to com- 
mittees, as we have before suggested, in canvassing 
the merits of a candidate, that those of their tem per- 
aments and proclivities do not pass the portal. Proud 
of the association, they leave no opportunity unim- 
proved of letting people know it; and the “ wicked 
and adulterous generation seeking after a sign,” 
would have little difficulty in finding one, if they 
looked pretty sharp. The practice of playing with 
the Masonic signs is one that should be prohibited, 
and one who needs such prohibition is unworthy a 
place in the institution. The advice of Hamlet to 
Marcellus and Horatio should be applied to Masonry, 
and not a shrug, or a nod, or a wink, indicate know- 
ledge of its mysteries. Discreet action, equally with 
a discreet tongue, isrequired. The over-zeal is shown 
in the constant disposition to ‘ propose” somebody, 
and their names oftenest appear on notifications,— 
giving them a notoriety that is not desirable as a 





te cover them; boil them one hour; then take them 
up; clean off the fat and skin; put into the frying- 
pan some butter, pepper and salt; dredge in a little 
flour, half a pint of hot water, and the kidneys; let 
them simmer twenty minutes; stir them often; do 
not let them try, because it hardens them. This is 
a very nice dish for break fust. 


Roast Partridges. 

Lard them well with fat pork; tie the legs down to 
the rump, leaving the feet on; while cooking, baste 
them well with butter. They require twenty-five 
or thirty minutes to cook. To make the gravy put 
the drippings into a saucepan with a piece of butter 
about the size of an egg, and a little flour and hot 
water. Let it boil up at once. 


‘Wild Goose. 

A wild goose should be roasted rare; one hour’s 
roasting is sufficient. Add a glass of red wine and 
halfa cup of currant jelly to the gravy, which is 
made the sume as for a common goose. Buil it to- 
gether, and send it to the table in a sauce-tureen. 








Boast Ducks 
Are dressed in the same way as geese. A large 





What must they cost | 


pair of tame ducks require one hour to roast, black 
ducks half an hour, and canvas-back, twenty-five 
| minutes. The gravy made the same as for goose. 
Wild ducks should be roasted after the soup is sent to 
' the table. 


| thing; and there is a fearful over-zealousness 
in the case where the fact of a man being blackballed 
is communicated to him about as soon as it is known 
ina Lodge. The honesty of the ballot is imperilled 
by such ‘leaky vessels,” as weak men might be de- 
terred from voting “‘nay,’”’ where there was a fear 
that the fact would be immediately communicated 
to the party. Indeed there happened but recently a 
case where it was demanded of one, who had the 
backbone to do it, why he voted against him, by the 
party bimself, the next day after it happened. We 
are glad to know that this offence is likely to be 
properly met, and one offending subjected to the 
severest penalty. 


“—_m 


MASONIC EMBLEMS, 

The following catalogue may aid the Masonic prac- 
tical antiquary in the interpretation of ancient art:— 
In old paintings, Charity, or almsgiving, is repre- 
sented by a female engaged in distributing alms; the 
anchor was placed at the feet, banner and cross seen 
in the air, with St. C the emp ; beehive 
in the background; carpenter’s square in the hand; 
chalice or cup, with a winged serpent issuing from it, 
representing the writer St. John; cross with single 
traverse bar; cross with triple bar; cross patee, for a 
Knight Hospitaller of St. John of Jerusalem; cross 
inverted, a saint thus crucified; cross saltier, a saint 
leaning on St. Andrew; cross like a T, and a spear or 
double cross; a large cross in the arms, representing 











Empress St. Helena; eagle, standing by the side, rep- 


‘| side of the stem of a minute process called the “ hy- 


resenting St. John the Evangelist; knight armed on 
horseback, dragon at feet of St. George; lamb at the 
feet, and a cross at the hand, of St. Jobn the Baptist; 
lion near St. Mark; loaf and rosary in the hand of St. 
John the Almoner; pilgrim saint clad in slavine, 
with hat, bourdon, staff, and escallop-sbell, ring and 
sceptre, in the hands of St. John the Evangelist, dis- 
guised as a pilgrim; Saracen under the feet; seven 
persons praying or asleep im a cavern; five wounds of 
our Lord, radiating from a crucified seraph in the 
air; dedication of a Lodge or asylum, an altar with 
three men before it: for the passion of our Lord, 
crown of thorns, nails, hammer, sponge, spear, dice 
and lantern. 





DEATH OF A PROMINENT Mason.—W. Brother 
W. B. Little, United States Consul at Panama, N G., 
died of yellow fever on the 29th ultimo, and was 
buried with Masonic honors. Brother Little was the 
Worshipful Master of the Lodge at Panama at the 
time of his death; he was appointed to the position 
of United States Consul about the close of the year 
1865, and performed his official duties in a very cred- 
ituble and satisfactory manner. His death was deeply 
regretted by the craft. 





WHY DO THE LEAVES FALLP 


Not long since it would have been impossible to 
have given a satisfactory reply to a question which 
at the fallof the year is frequently asked—Why do 
the leaves fall? True, there were plenty of reasons 
cited, but they were for the most part merely hypo- 
thetical. Some said that as the leaves were gorged 
with sap, their functions b in im- 
peded, and at last the leaves died and were pushed 
off from the tree by the current of the sap. Others 
said it was the bud, that nestled in the axil of the 
leaf, that quietly removed the parent leaf as itself in- 
creased in bulk—a strange theory, when it is consid- 
ered how many more leaves there are than buds! A 
third notion was that as the leaves died mortitication 
ensued, a line of demarcation was formed, and the 
dead portions became separated from the living—a 
notion evidently derived from the experience of the 
surgeon rather than from that of the vegetable 
anatomist. 

Another of these guesses, and one apparently that, 
finds much favor with compilers of “ popular” books, 
attributes the fall of the leaf to an encrustation or 
deposit of earthy matter in the cells of the leaf in 
autumn; this goes on, according to our theorists, to 
such an extent that the cells become blocked up, lose 
their powers, hence dry up, shrivel, and fall to the 
ground—true gh, but not sufficient to t for 
all the phenomena, On turning from these speculative 
explanations to others offered in more recent times 
by scientific observers as the result of personal obser- 
vation, we find so great a conformity of statements 
in aff more important particulars that it can hardiy 
be doubted that we can now, at least in a general 
way, answer the question as to why the leaves fall. 
Several independent observers, among whom Dr. In- 
man, of Liverpool, is one, have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the fall of the leaf is due to the formation of 
a layer of celis arranged in a plane different from 
that of the rest of the tissues, thus gradually sever- 
ing the leaf trom its support, much as a knife-blade 
would do, and moreover serving as a thin skin to 
protect the surface of what would otherwise be an 
open wound. 

The cells of this dividing layer, as shown by In- 
man, and contirmed by Mohl, contain a quantity of 
starch, a substance not found im the adjacent cells. 
This dividing layer seems first to have been clearly 
observed by Link; Inman, Schacht and Metteni 
conormed its existence, and Moh] has added largely 
to our knowledge of it. We have as yet to learn why 
this peculiar layer is furmed. As to the period of its 
first appearance, that is known to precede the fall of 
the leaf by but a short interval, though indications 
of its future formation exist from a very early period. 
The first stage in the development of the lewf, as 
shown by Eichler, and recently contirmed by Dr. W. 
R. McNab, is constituted by the appearance on the 











pophyll,” from which, and not direetly from the 
stem itself, the leaf originates. Whether, when the 
leaf falls, the separation takes place immediately 
from the stem, or between this hypophyll and the 
leaf it supports, is not a matter of practical impoi- 
tance, and does not affect the explanation above 
given as to the cause of the defoliation. 





LIFE IN A GERMAN VILLAGE. 

A letter written from Germany says:—Walk 
through the poor quarters of an English village, and 
the female population is crowded in dens of filth and 
wretchedness, passing th- time in brawling with one 
another and screaming after their children. They 
are pale and diseased from the effects of poverty and 
crime, and two-thirds of their offspring find an early 
grave. Here the health and blooming vitality of the 
poorer classes is wonderful; their children begin to 
work almost as soon as they can walk, and before 
that time they are no trouble to their parents, as 
each town of any size has a “child’s garden,” where, 
by paying two cents, a peasant can have his child 
washed, fed, and kept in a cowfortable manner the 
whole day. If he has ten children, a8 most poor men 
have, he can send them ail away for a reduced price. 
When he and his wife and grown-up children come 
home, there are the little ones all clean, and not at 
all hungry. Now it seems to me euch an instituti. n 





ought to flourish at home. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PARTED. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 
O brooklet, singing your sweet strain 
To listening lilies tall and still, 
Full many a summez’s silver rain 
Has blest you since I heard your trill. 


But still you sing of that old day, 
Waking a dead pain in my heart; 

The wild pinks blush, and it is May, 
But those two lovers walk apart. 


You sang your silverest music then, 
And the fringed blue-bells stole an air 
To give unto the winds again— 
It was so delicate and rare. 


You sang of love;—more deeply blue 
The fairy flower-de-luces stood, 

And all the wee, white wind-flowers grew 
Pink-petalled in the purple wood. 


While on your daisy-"broidered brink 
We sat content to hear your lay, 

And watched the golden lilies blink 
Im the sweet sunlight of the May. 


She seemed like some fair elfin maid, 
A-sitting there in dreamy wise, 

Aneath the poplar’s silver shade, 
With downcast, sunny-fringed eyes. 


Till dusk came dropping fold on fold 
About the meadow grasses lone, 

And the soft shadow made me bold 
To sing a love-song of my own. 


And when the fireflies lit us down 

Through the green path, whose dusky line 
Led homeward to the distant town, 

The little hand I held was mine. 


But now, O brook, ‘tis mine no more; 
Long springs have passed with silver stir. 
I would forget, but you trill o'er 
That old, old song, and tell of her. 


O, take another name, I pray, 
e Toroll upon your mellow tongue; 
Though she were beautiful as day, 
Only the faithful should be sung! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN ORDEAL OF FIRE. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 





THE last Indian outbreak in the Northwest showed 
conclusively that the savage spirit of the red men is 
the same as that of a hundred years ago; and that 
their hearts are yet on the wat-path, and that, were 
their numbers the same as then, and the whites a 
mere handful instead of a powerful nation, we could 
expect nothing but a repetition of those scenes that 
have left a blood-stain upon every page of American 
history. The fair fields and the forests of Minnesota 
have drank the blood of the white settler, and echoed 
with the cries of helpless women and children, as 
they fell beneath the tomahawk of the Sioux, while 
the skies were turned to blood by the flames of their 
burning dwellings. The Indian massacre of 1860 will 
be remembered whenever is called to mind that of 
Wyoming, or the terrible scenes of the Dark and 
Bloody Ground. 

As these latter have always been a fruitful field for 
the novelist and sketch-writer, I see no reason why 
one of the many incidents connected with this last 
great uprising of the savages should not be set down 
for the perusal of my readers. 

The next year after the massacre, it chanced that 
I was going over the ground, that had so lately been 
the scene of fire and blood, and almost every kind of 
desolation, and at a small inn upon one of the broad 
prairies, I found myself weather-bound for a space of 
three days, during which one of the fiercest rain- 
storms raged that I ever witnessed. For three days 
and nights the rain descended, until at last I almost 
came to the conclusion that there was to be another 
flood, notwithstanding the bow of promise that had 
been set in the sky as a sign that the earth should no 
more be destroyed. I hardly know how I should 
have passed the time, had there not been another 
guest in the same predicament as myself, an old 
trapper who had set his traps on the shores of all the 
streams and lakes for hundreds of miles around. He 
had been here when the ludian outbreak occurred, 
and during the time of our sojourn together he re- 
lated many incidents of the massacre, one of which, 
an adventure that befell himself, I will now endeavor 
to relate. As astory to me always sounds the best, 
when told by the first person, I will give it, as near 
as possible, in his own words: 

“T had a number of narrow escapes, stranger, from 
those bloodthirsty devils, but the nearest I came to it 
was one night, when, tired and weary, I reached the 
cabin of Ben Jones and demanded a chance to lay 
myself away for the night. Ben and I were old 
friends, and I was always sure of a hearty welcome 
at his fire, and as much as I wanted to eat, for as 
long a time as I had a mind to stay. 

“It was after dark when I reached the cabin, and 
I found Ben and his family frightened almost out of 
their wits. News had reached them that the Sioux 
had commenced their bloody work, and they were 
momentarily expecting the appearance of the savages. 
Three settlers’ cabins had been burned and their in- 
mates put to death, only ten miles away, and so 
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fore I could convince Ben that I was not a Sioux 
warrior conre for their destruction. I knew there 
was danger, and that fire and death had come even 
nearer than they had heard; but this I did not tell 
them, as I had no desire to add to their fright. 

“They were going to leave in the morning for a 
larger settlement further down, and this I encour- 
aged them to do, although then, like many others, I 
did not think the danger as great as soon proved to 
be. Settlers, and the few soldiers there were scat- 
tered about at the various posts, were alike deceived 
with regard to the terrible danger that was about to 
break like a thunderbolt about their heads, 

The rest of the evening of my arrival was spent 
in making preparations for the start in the morning, 
and in discussing the outbreak and the news that had 
reached them from various points, and when at last 
bedtime came, Ben announced his intention of keep- 
ing watch through the night.¢ I did not think that 
the danger was so great as to require this, neither 
could I see the good that would result from it, for the 
night without was so dark that nothing could be 
seen until they were close upon the cabin. The sky 
was hung with thick clouds which completely blotted 
out the light of the stars and the young moon that 
would soon go down: yet, as I saw that Ben was de- 
termined not to sleep through the night, I offered to 
keep him company, but to this he would not listen. 
He was tired with the day’s tramp, he said, and 
should have a good night’s rest. One could see as 
well into the darkness as two, and if he saw or heard 
any signs of danger he would call me at once. | 

“Finding that Ben was determined on this point, 
I gave it up, for, to tell the truth, I was both tired 
and sleepy: so about ten o’clock I climbed up the 
ladder to the loft, and throwing myself upon a bed 
was soon fast asleep. How long I had slept, I know 
not. It might have been one hour, or it might have 
been three; but Istarted up in bed in affright, with 
the war-cry of the Sioux ringing in my ears, mingled 
with cries of despair from the members of the family. 
Hastily springing up in bed, I was about to descend, 
when the outer door of the cabin was broken in with 
‘a loud crash, and I judged by the rush that was 
made, that at least a score of the redskins had rush- 
ed into the room. 

“To descend now was madness. My rifle I had 
left in the room below, and, entirely unarmed, of 
what aid could I be to them? If my own life was 
saved, it would only be by keeping quiet, until they 
departed, after having destroyed all that they sup- 
posed the cabin contained. In a few moments all | 
was over, and I knew that the reeking scalps of my 
friend and his family were hanging at the belts of 
the savages. Was I to escape, or was mine to be | 
added to the number? I heard a rough scraping | 
against the beam upon which the ladder rested, only | 
a few feet from the bed, and I knew that one of the | 
savages was ascending to the loft, and wit that 
sound the hope of escape which I had cherished died 
out; my fate was to be that of my friends. 

“ The head of the savage appeared above the floor, 
and there he paused endeavoring to penetrate the 
gloom. I could see him plainly by the faint light 
that came up from below, but I knew 1 was hidden 
by the darkness, and that he would have to trust to 
feeling if he found me out. My hunting-knife was 
in my belt upon the floor, and I reached over and 
found it, determined to sell my life as dearly as pos- 
sible. For a moment the savage tried to penetrate 
the gloum, and then, to my intense relief, his head 
disappeared below the flvor, in answer to a call trom 
his companions. I was saved from that danger, and 
I began to hope again, that it was yet to be my for- 
tune to escape. I remained perfectly quiet, with my 
knife grasped in my hand, waiting for some sign from 
below of the next movement of the savages. [ had 
hoped that they would depart at once; but this hope 
soon fled, and my heart sank within me as it had not 
yet done, for suddenly a bright glow lighted up the 
room beneath, and flashed up into the loft so that 
every part of itcould be plainly seen. The red devils 
had piled the beds together and set them on fire, and 
were now howling and dancing about the cabin like 
80 many fiends let loose upon the earth. ‘Great 
God?! I thought to myself, ‘have I escaped thus far 
only to be burned alive?’ 

“Everything within and without the cabin was as 
dry as tinder, for there had been no rain for some- 
time, and I knew that I must be killed, and that it 
was impossible for the power of man to prevent it. 

“The roar and crackling of the fire mingled with 
the howling of the savages, until I could almost be- 
lieve that the latter knew of my place of concealment 
and had set fire to the cabin that my death might be 
as terrible as possible. Up through the opening of 
the loft the red flames darted their heads, while the 
smoke filled the space about me until it seemed as 
though I should strangle. Death at the hands of the 
monsters without was better than this, and I sprang 
from the bed and rushed to one end of the loft where 
the red flames showed a sort of window closed by a 
thick board shutter. This I attempted to open, but 
to my dismay I found it was impossible. Several 
large nails had been driven through it and into the 
beam overhead, probably done recently by my friend 
to prevent the entrance of the savages from that di- 
rection. Almost stifled by the smoke and heat that 
every moment was growing more and more terrible 
to bear, | renewed my attempts upon the shutter, 
but I might as well have attemped to tear down a 
side of the cabin itself. It was immovable, and all 
hope was gone. 

“TI turned to where the red flames came crowding 
up into the loft. The heat and the dense smoke were 





frightened were they that it was some minutes be- 





desperate. By one leap down into the fiery caldron, 
might I not escape through the door, or af least put 
anend to my sufferings? The flames, as they rose 
and fell, seemed to invite me on, to fascinate me, and 
I took a step, and held out my hands blindly towards 
them. - 

“That step saved my life. My foot struck some- 
thing upon the floor, and I stumbled and nearly fell. 
It was an axe, and the moment my hand grasped it 
I took a new hold upon life. A backward step to the 
window, and 1 swung it with all my strength. It 
went through the shutter with a crash, and the air of 

| heaven that never before seemed so welcome to me, 
rushed: in, and I could breathe again. 

“The shouts of the Indians ceased at the crash, 
and I could hear nothing but the rush and the roar 
of the flames. Alarmed at the sound they were no 
doubt on the alert for the cause. To spring down 
among them was to go to my death, but to remain 
was worse. ‘The flames darted out their forked 
tongues towards me and scorched my flesh. I had 
not avother moment to lose. Another blow and the 
window was clear for my passage through it. It was 
& harrow space at best, and would hardly give admit- 
tance to my body, but I forced myself through at 
last, and for a moment hung upon the edge before I 
dropped to the ground. Fortunately for me, that 
end of the cabin lay in darkness. The flames had 
not burst out, though the front of the building 
was all aglow as they streamed out the open door. 
Over the edge of t&e roof I could see the head of an 
Indian, showing that they still remained, though I 
had hoped from the silence that they had left, now 
that the cabin was in a fair way of being consumed. 

“Fearful of being seen, and somewhat urged in 

letting go my hold, by a long tongue of flame that 
streamed out into my face, I dropped .to the ground 
upon which I fell headlong. Springing to my feet I 
moved cautiously away in the direction of the forest; 
but before 1 was halt way across the clearing, the 
flames burst out of the roof, rendering everything as 
light as day, revealing me to the few redskins who 
still lingered about, as if determined to find out the 
cause of the blows they had heard within. With a 
shout they came on, but I gained the cover of the 
forest, and in the darkness managed to elude them. 
And travelling all night, the next morning saw me 
many miles from the scene of my fiery ordeal.” 





Biographical Portfolio, 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


iM — 
COLONEL DAVID WEBSTER, 

A SOLDIER in the French and Indian wars from 
1757 to 1761, and during the war of the Revolution, 
was the son of Stephen Webster, of Chester, New 
Hampshire, where he was born December 10th, 1738. 
In 1757, when Major Robert Rogers and Captain John 
Stark selected their men from the militia for the 
company known as “ Rogers’s Rangers,” who were 
celebrated for their exploits, David Webster was 
their first choice in Chester. He was attached to the 
company commanded by Captain Moses Hazen, and 
continued in active service during the years 1757-1760. 
He excelled his comrades in feats of activity and 
muscular strength, which rendered him popular 
among them; and his general deportment was such 
as to gain the confidence of his officers. 

When te entered the service, he resolved to avoid 
gambling, and other vices of camp life. In the cam- 
paign of 1757, he received a sergeant’s warrant, for 
his bravery and soldierlike conduct. In 1760, he 
went with the detachment under Rogers and Stark 
from Ticonderoga, in pursuit of the French and In- 
dians, to Crown Point, the Isle-aux-Noix, and Cham- 
blee, to Montreal. At that time, he commanded one of 
the advanced guards, and on several occasions helped 
dislodge parties of the enemy who lay in ambush. 
On one occasion, the Indians so effectually concealed 
themselves, that a large body of them were between 
the advance and the main body of the Americans; 
at which time the whole of the bravery and military 
tact of Stark were necessary to extricate the party 
from their perilous situation. Webster always gave 
Stark the credit for their success on that occasion, 
and always after considered him a more able com- 
mander and better officer than Rogers. The latter 
was brave, and would lead rashly forward, while the 
former was cool, and made proper arrangements for 
retreat, if it became necessary. 

Webster commanded a party of observation at the 
| Isle-aux-Noix, before it was abandoned. He came in 
the night to the fort; and many times afterwards he 

described the horrors of that night as far surpassing 
; anything during his service in the war. The bombs 
| were flying from our batteries, the women and chil- 
| dren in the fort were crying; the outcries of the 

French and Indians, and the howling of the dogs, all 
, combined with the perils of his own situation, made 
| @ lasting impression on his mind At Chamblee, he 
| was in the last skirmish of the war, and at Montreal, 
; On the 8th of September, 1760, when the French 

commander M. de Vaudreuil capitulated, surrender- 

ing Montreal and all Canada to the British forces 
| under General Amherst. Webster returned to Ches- 
| ter, where he married, April 20th, 1761. 

In November, 1763, he removed to Hollis, N. H. 
Under the patronage of Samuel Cummings, his 
| brother-in-law, who was one of the original propri- 


etors of the township of Plymouth, N. H., he visited 











the new settlements there, pitched his tent on a lot 
drawn to the original right of his patron, at the con- 
fluence of “Raker’s and Pemigewasset Rivers. He 
cleared some land, built a house, and made the 
necessary arrangements for moving. 

At this time, there were but few families, and but 
few camps in Plymoath. In the autumn of 1764, he 
drove the first ox-team to Plymouth, laden with 
provisions and household furniture. His wife, with 
a child in her arms, accompanied him, on horseback. 
The roads were poor, and the passage of some of the 
streams difficult. Mr. Webster drove the first tive 
ox-teams to Plymouth, which was the occasion of 
much conversation at the time, s3 a part of their 
roa was on the beach and in the current of the river. 
He was generally the leader of the parties for bunt- 
ing and fishing, from which sources the first settlers 
drew their supply of provisions, The woods furnish- 
ed plenty of moose meat, and the rivers an abundance 
of salmon, at the proper season. Colonel Webster 
was a prominent man on the committees for erecting 
mills, laying out and making roads, and various other 
business connected with the division and settlement 
of the lands in the township, In 1773, he was ap- 
pointed sheriii of Grafton County, which office he 
held for more than thirty years. 

On the 17th of June, 1775, the sound of the battle 
at Bunker’s Hi!) was distinctly heard at Plymouth, 
by laying the ear close to the ground. Ovlonel Web- 
ster ordered his company to be summoned; the in- 
habitants held a council, and determined to ascertain 
the place and particulars of the battle, and to take 
part, if necessary. He at once joined the New 
Hampshire troops under the command of General 
Stark. They fought at Bunker's Hill, at Trenton, on 
the 25th of December, 1777, at Bennington, on the 
16th of August, 1777. Im 1778 and 1779, they served 
in Rhode Isl#nd, and continued during the war to 
take part in the various engagements in New Jersey 
and New York. 

Colonel Webster, with Colonels Bellows and Morey, 
of the New Hampshire troops, took an active part in 
the severe and bloody battle of the 7th of October, 
1777, when the victory of the Americans over Bur- 
goyne’s army was complete. After his defeat, Gen- 
eral Burgoyne commenced his retreat to Saratoga, 
where he arrived on the morning of the 10th. On 
the 13th, finding himself surrounded by the army of 
General Gates, he summoned a council of war, which 
came to a unanimous resolution that in their present 
position they would be justified in accepting a capit- 
ulation on honorable terms. The British army un- 
der General Burgoyne, consisting of near six thou- 
sand men, were surrendered as prisoners of war, and 
the articles of convention were signed by Generals 
Gates and Burgoyne on the 17th of October, 1777. 

The army of Burgoyne was escorted to Cambridge. 
Colonel Webster went with the escort’ to Albany, 
where he was discharged;-and returned to his home. 
During the rest of the war, Colonel Webster was en- 
gaged in collecting supplies for the army. He died 
at Ply: ith, New Hampshire, on the 8th of May, 
1824, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
APHORISMS. 


BY P. H. I. 
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— Strategy of feeling is not honesty, and it is better 
to be silent than speak subterfuge. 

— Policy of expression and address, is sometimes a 
questionable justice to the object. 

— Honor is truth ; and truth is the principal quality 
of true courage. - 

— Mental and physical integrity are essential requi- 
sites to higher development in ourselves, and support 
of noble feelings in othe. 

— Human progress is never purely original; for the 
addition which each one makes upon the previous 
development of fact, is only a leverage for another 
mind to act upon. 

— Good is crude ding to its isolation, and 
attains character, object and worth, by special combi- 
nation. " . 

— The heart leads or follows, but the mind directs 
or controls; so 1t is, some marry their feelings to find 
their judgments are not united. 

— It:is well to see if the income of devotion is equal 
to the requirements of tlie object. 

— Love without judgment makes a faithfui absurd- 
ity of a man, and encourages uncertainty in a woman. 

— Some get so inebriated with their special regard, 
that they mistake *‘ moonshine” for sun’s rays. 

— Secretiveness in love (as well as other relations 
of life) has a bad neighbor—falsity. 

— Consistency is the infallible test of professed 
friendship or love. 

— Friendship is consultation of esteem; love is 
ingenuous confidence ; unite the two in the best rela- 
tion of life, marriage, and happiness (or content- 
ment) is most nearly defined. 

— Woman is the incentive to social excellence; and 
her mission mosi simply defined is conciliation and 
consolation; and man isolated from her good infiu- 
ence, naturally descends in moral gravitation. 








IDLENEss—is the nursery of crime. It is that pro- 
lific germ of which all rank and poisonous vices are 
the fruits. It is the source of temptation. It is the 
field where “the enemy sows tares while men sleep.” 
_ Could we trace the history of a large class of vices, 

we should find that they originate from the want of 
} employment, and are brought in to supply its place. 
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The World in Miniatr. 

A DRINKING SONG. 
BY A TRTOTALER. 

Talk of the nectar that fowed for celestlals 

Richer in headaches it was than hilarity! 
Well for us animals—frequently bestials— 

Hebe destroyed the receipt as a charity 1 
Once I could empty my glass with the best. 

Somehow my system has suffered a shock 
Now I shun spirits, wine, beer, and the res: 

Fill me-then fill me a bumper of chocol: 
Once I drank logwood, and quassia, and tu: 
Liquors with cocculus, aloes, and gentian - 
Sure, it's no wonder my path became serpe: 
Getting a state, I should blush now to m 
Farewell to Burguiidy, farewell to Sillery ! 
I have not tasted a drop e’en of hock 0"! 
Long live the kettle, my only distillery ! 
Fill me—0, fll me a bumper of chocolate’ 
There is at the present time residing in t! 
of a Mr. Bergen, a few miles east of Jamai. 
a colored woman 106 years of age. This 
formerly a slave, and has been with the fa: 
her birth, Her skull bas become soft, 80 
head appears to be but a mass of pulp. A. 
who visited her a few daye since stated tha 
squeege it with his hand the same as he cov 
of sponge. She still retains her sight an: 
and is jovial and happy, and to all appeat 
live for some yeare to come. 
Labor-brokers In Memphis bire men fn : 
go to work on farms in the country, with + 
standing that they shall run away at the « 
portunity and come back to be hired 0. 
Brokers and laborers divide the commissi: 
the farmers who want the hands. 
The ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany has sent - vl 
tothe ItaHan government for the restore: 
personal property, which he values at abou: 
of lire, Among the articles he claims . © 
Raphaels, and a great number of exquisi : - 
art in silver, gold, and precious stones. 
A gambler at Salt Lake City, recently «6 "! 
lucky at cards, took off his coat, bat, pant: ' 
aud stood in his drawers, while he bev th« 
clothes away. Fortune just then favore: 
it hadn't,” said the gambler, “I'll be « 
wouldn’t let the drawers have gone alo: 1 
rest of the dry goods.” 
The Eastport (Me.) Sentinel states tha: 
of Cafnpo Bello, celebrated as the spot wh 
squadrons were first “set in the tiela” \ 
late attempt to capture British North A 
been sold toa Mr. Seymour, of New Yo: 
Mr. Seymour has been engaged in mini: 
island, or rather im investigating the . 
sources of the island, for several years: - 
cludes the whole island, except about ely 
A large oscillating rock is waid to have 
in the wilderness of Western Arkansas. | 
ated in the chaunel of a torrent, and n°. 
fro, apparently from the action of the +.) 
motion produces a loud noise, which ¢. 
for several miles. ° 
The area of the valley of the Mississip;' 
* square miles, while that of the Amazon ' 
J | 2 500,000 square miles, and is equal to th! 
of the United States, except the States «' 
and Oregon, and Washington Territory. 
A curate who adupted a monotonous \ 
prayers, on being remonstrated with by | 
pleaded that such a tone was proper to 
plication, because beggars always assu 
when they asked for alms, The bishop 1 
but when they do, I always know that | 
postors, and give nothing.” m4 
General Brisbin, who ie on recruitin,, 
Kentucky, tinds some trouble in obe) ae 
Grant’s order forbidding recruiting offe. = | 
to enlist boys under the age of twenty 








of the colored men don’t know their px a 
ask the parents of some who do, Ge. . 
thinks would be a delicate matter, 
y The other evening, at a private 
Twenty-third street, New York, @ little 
near the hall-door, crying, “I'm cold 
come in; I can’t open the door.” One: 
ladies of the house coming up stairs at 
moved with sympathy, and taking ¢ | 
child in her arms, kissed him tender 
few moments afterwards, that he ba 
face, she asked him in astonishment bo | 
“Vm thirty-two—l’'m adwarf; but I 
you kiss me, miss. It’s us good as some: 
A young lady, Miss Tinne, is the capte 
yacht called the Vreeny, which sails in 








and attracts great attention. Her sult: 
of four persons, dressed in rich and pi: 
| tume, after the fashion of the East. © 
| as black as ebony; another is a little bi 
| latter wears a magnificent chain arov 
| besides several! strings of gold coins. 


| ranean. She is about twenty-seven 


J.B. was a stingy old creature, eag: 
but be was a zealous member of a chur 
tatious in his religious exercises. “ Job 
erine to her brother, “ what could b 
stingy old wretch 4 Christian?” —*I « 
said John, “he bas read that the stre 
Jerusalem are paved with gold, and he 
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~The World in Wliniature. 


A DRINKING SONG. 
BY A TETOTALER. 
Talk of the nectar that flowed for celestials, 
Richer in headaches it was than hilarity! 
Well for us animals—frequently bestials— 
Hebe destroyed the receipt as a charity! 
Once I could empty my glass with the best of °em— 
Somehow my system has suffered a shock 0° late; 
Now I shun spirits, wine, beer, and the rest of ‘em, 
Fill me-then fill me a bumper of chocolate! 
Once I drank logwood, and quassia, and turpentine— 
Liquors with cocculus, aloes, and gentian in. 
Sure, it’s no wonder my path became serpentine, 
Getting a state, I should blush now to mention, in! 
Farewell to Burgundy, farewell to Sillery! + 
I have not tasted a drop e’en of hock o' late; 
Long live the kettle, my only distillery ! 
Fill me—0, fill me a bumper of chocolate! 
There is at the present time residing in the family 
of a Mr. Bergen, a few miles east of Jamaica, N. Y., 
a colored woman 106 years of age. This woman was 
formerly a slave, and has been with the family since 
her birth. Her skull has become soft,so that her 
head appears to be but a mass of pulp. A physician 
who visited her a few days since stated that he could 
squeeze it with his hand the same as he could a piece 
of sponge. She still retains her sight and hearing, 
and is jovial and happy, and to all appearances will 
live for some years to come. 


Labor-brokers in Memphis bire men in’ the city to 
go to work on farms in the country, with the under- 
standing that they shall run away at the earliest op- 
portunity and come back to be hired over agaiti. 
Brokers and laborers divide the commission paid by 
the farmers who want the hands. 


The ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany has sent in a claim 
to the Italian government for the restoration of his 
personal property, which he values at about 50,000,000 
of lire. Among the articles he claims are three 
Raphaels, and a great number of exquisite works of 
art in silver, gold, and precious stones. 

A gambler at Salt Lake City, recently, being un- 
lucky at cards, took off his coat, hat, pants and vest, 
and stood in his drawers, while he bet the rest of his 
clothes away. Fortune just then favored him. “It 
it hadn’t,” said the gambler, “I'll be dashed if 1 
wouldn’t let the drawers have gone along with the 
rest of the dry goods.” 

The Eastport (Me.) Sentinel states that the island 
of Cafnpo Bello, celebrated as the spot where Fenian 
squadrons were first “set in the field” during the 
late attempt to capture British North America, has 
been sold toa Mr. Seymour, of New York, for $8000. 
Mr. Seymour has been engaged in mining upon the 
island, or rather in investigating the mineral re- 
sources of the island, for several years> The'sale in- 
cludes the whole island, except about eighty acres. 

A large oscillating rock is said to have been found 
in the wilderness of Western Arkansas. It is situ 
ated in the channel of a torrent, and moves to and 
fro, apparently from the action of the water. The 
motion produces a loud noise, which can be heard 
for sevéral miles. ° 

The area of the valley of the Mississippi is 1,200,000 
square miles, while that of the Amazon is more than 
2 500,000 squaie miles, and is equal to the whole area 
of the United Srates, except the States of California 
and Oregon, and Washington Territory. 





A curate who pted a t whine in his 
prayers, on being remonstrated with by his diocesan, 
pleaded that such a tone was proper to acts of sup- 
plication, because beggars always assumed a whine 
when they asked for alms. The bishop replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
but when they do, I always know arses they are ie 
postors, and give nothing.” 

General Brisbin, who is on recruiting service in 
Kentucky, finds some trouble in obeying General 
Grant’s order forbidding recruiting officers hereafter 
to enlist boys under the age of twenty-one without 
the consent of the parent or guardian, A good many 
of the colored men don’t know their parents, and to 
ask the parents of some who do, General Brisbin 
thinks would be a delicate matter. 


The other evening, at a private residence in 
Twenty-third street, New York, a little fellow stood 
near the hall-door, crying, ‘I’m cold; 1 want to 
come in; I can’t open the door.” One of the young 
ladies of the house coming up stairs at the time, was 
moved with sympathy, and taking the supposed 
child in her arms, kissed him tenderly. Seeing, a 
few moments afterwards, that he had a wrinkled 
face, she asked him in astonishment bow old he was. 
“I'm thirty-two—l’m adwarf; but I like to have 
you kiss me, miss. It’s as good as something to eat.” 

A young lady, Miss Tinne, is the captain of a Dutch 
yacht called the Vreeny, which sails in the Mediter- 
ranean. She is about twenty-seven years of age, 
and attracts great attention. Her suite is composed 
of four persons, dressed in rich and picturesque cos- 
tume, after the fashion of the East. One of them is 
as black as ebony; another is a little black girl. The 
latter wears a magnificent chain around her neck, 
besides several strings of gold coins. 





J. B. was a stingy old creature, eager for money; 
but he was a zealous member of a church, and osten- 
tatious in his religious exercises. ‘‘ John,” said Cath- 
erine to her brother, “what could have made that 
stingy old wretch a Christian?”—‘‘I can tell you,” 
said John, ‘‘he bas read that the streets of the New 
Jerusalem are paved with gold, and he is determined 


Much in Bittle. 
Up goes our tity taxes. A million and a half more 
this year than last. 
Last year in Tennessee a man made $600 off an 
acre of peanuts. 
At the last opening of parliament the an wore 
the Koh-i-nor diamond. 
A commission has been appointed to select a site 
for a Boston post-office. : 
Paris is predicting a famine on account of the Ex- 
position. No fear, as long as cats are plenty. 
Twenty millions of letters passed through the Bos- 
ton post-office last year. 
The late P. P. Pope has left $30,000 to the “‘ Home 
for Aged Men.” 
The whiskey frauds are so alarming, that even 
Congress is alarmed. 
Ohio has refused to strike out the word “ white” 
from the constitution. 
Maine has passed a law for a State police force, 
similar to that in Massachusetts. 
No one will bid half the market rates for whiskey 
which government seizes. 
The Naval Academy will not be removed from An- 
napolis. 
The French will not relinquish the right to search 
baggage. 
Congress has voted to erect an equestrian statue of 
General Scott. 
Talk of destitution in the South, when we see that 
eggs are sold in Tennessee for ten cents per dozen. 
Branch houses are established in Canada to supply 
smugglers with goods. 
A young man in Norfolk was fined five dollars for 
throwing a brick at a lady’s waterfull. 
Pekin and L ndon are only twelve days apart, by 
telegraph and express. 
General Grant has ordered that none but unmar- 
ried men be enlisted in the army. 
Near Norfolk, Vt., a man reports that he killed a 
bear weighing 1700 pounds. A whopper. 
The amount of captured cotton that has been sold 
was $29 500,000. 
Tennessee has voted for universal sufferage, white 
and black. 
Flour sold for $6 a barrel in San Francisco on New 
Year day. 
Charleston has its new steam line to Liverpool in 
succes<fal operation. 
A foot-bridge is going tobe built at Niagara Falls 
across the river a little below the Clifton House. 
A great many people are planting the Chinese 
sugar cane in Texas this year. 
What is now the township of Springfield, Vt., was 
sold in 1802 for $300. 
A Montana paper speaks of the Rocky Mountains 
during a late snow-storm as being “‘ whitewashed.” 
The grape crop on the Ohio lake shore has failed 
only four times in forty years. 
The Adventists of Connecticut are preparing to 
“go up” on or about June 16. 
There is not trade enough to make the Spanish 
railroads profitable. 
A line of steamers are to ply between Baltimore 
and Bremen. 
New Hampshire has $900,000 invested in school- 
houses. 
All the Memphis schools are overflowing, and the 
opening of additional ones is contemplated. 
A Chicago merchant was shot by his son because 
he scolded him. 
A man in England built a $140, 000 church in 
memory of his daughter. 
The “invisible trail” is a nice thing for the sterner 
sex to tread upon. 
San Francisco has shipped nearly six millions of 
gold since January last. 
A theologian wishes every member of Congress 
were an Universalist. 
Juarez has confiscated $120,000,000 worth of impe- 
rial property in Mexico. 
The young ladies of New Orleans are wearing orna- 
ments in the shape of crescents. 
A million of money is necessary to give Mobile a 
harbor. 
Pickles are forbidden by a Connecticut temperance 
society as encouraging a taste for something stronger. 
Aman in York county, Pa., was buried alive in a 
well sixty feet deep. 
New Orleans is to have a new opera-house on Canal 
street to cost $250,000. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. bt assisted by Rev. Mr. Hale, 
Mr. Robert Williams, Jr. and Miss Mary E. Pierce. 
By Rev Mr. Stowe, Mr. William R. Smith and Miss 
Elizabeth N. Whitaker. 
At East Boston, by Rev. aoe NNeascand Mr. George H. 
Brackett and Miss Lucy J. Am’ 
At South Boston, by Rev. Mr, “Hepworth, Mr. Andrew 
Bates and Miss Susie A. Harris. 
At Lowell, by Rev. Mr Foster, Mr. G. Foster White, of 
Boston, and Miss Augusta P. Gates 
At Pembroke, by Kev. Mr. Allen, Mr. N. F. T. Hunt, of 
New York, and Miss Florence Allen 


Deaths. 























TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 

teer of 1776. By SYLVANUs CoBB,JR. 

No. 2.—THE vars ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. Rosinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SEC RET: or, The Spy of 

he Ten. By Sytvanus Coss, JR 

as 4.—-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
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(Written for The Flag ofour Union.) 
GROWING OLD. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


We're old, and somewhat lonely ; 
The happy hearts have died, 
Who knew us at the fullness 
_ Of gentle summer-tide. 
We cannot hope for pleasure, 
Like April's quickening glow: 
At best, a rain in winter 
But mellows o'er the snow. 


Our bliss is in remembrance; . 
Youth has not such in store; . 
We ‘ve faith, of hope the substance— 
The young have little more. 
O sweet, if word nor action, 
Accusing, mar the day, 
When looking from December, 
We mourn for buried May! 


‘Tis much to have been honest, 
‘Tis much to have been kind; 

Youth, age and death are nature’s— 
Why stand we unresigned ? 

‘Tis much, if Time with virtue 
Accredit thee and me, 

When ships our young days builded 
Come back to us from sea. 
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BY MARGARET VERRXE. 


CHARLIE’S DIARY. 


April 3d.—My mother says that I ought to keep a 
journal, and write in it every day; and that it will be 
very interesting for me to look over when I am aman. 
She says it is no matter if I write only a line a day— 
something about the weather, something that I have 
learned, or little things that I hear at home. So she 
has made mea book out of two sheets of foolscap, 
and this morning I commence writing in it. 

It is a very pleasant day. The birds are beginning 
to sing a little, and the gress is coming up on the 


‘south side of the house. My mother sits by the win- 


dow, sewing, She has to sew a great deal, because 
we are poor. My father was killed six months ago, 
on the border, by the bushwhackers. We have only 
this little house and garden-spot, and sometimes it is 
pretty tight work getting along. But, before a great 
while, I shall be able to do something to help a little, 
for | am almost eleven years old. My brother George 
(he has gone down to the city now to buy some 
crackers to eat with our milk) is nine yeare, and my 
little sister Ruth is three. My mother has to take 
care of us all. I think she grows paler and paler 
every day, Working so hard. I wish I was aman; I 
wish I had money enough to buy her a sewing- 
machine; 1 wish I could only get a place to work for 
a little while. I believe I’ll go up to Mr. Carr’s to- 
morrow, and see if he can’t find something for me to 
do. He's a very rich man; he owns just piles of 
farms, and there is no end to his horses and cattle. 
He has a big house, with fine trees all around it, and 
when he eats, his table is just covered with silver! 
Yea, I'll go! 1 believe I'll hide this away, and go this 
very afternoon. 

Upril 4th.-1 went up to Mr. Carr’s. He was at 
home, He said that if I would come around to-mor- 
Tow morning, he would find something for me to do. 
He said that he sheuld make me work pretty hard, 
and wanted to know how f should like that. I told 
him { didn’t care, if 1 could only earn something, so 
as to help motber adittle. He said that I was a nice 
fellow, and that when I grew up I should be a nian. 
Then he faughed. {Gidn’t like the way he laughed 
at all. I felt my face getting very hot and red. I 
thought he was making sport of me. He is a great 
big tall man, with a nose like the leg of my mother’s 
cooking-stove; he has little eyes, too, and when he 
took off his hat, [ saw that his heal was bald. The 
top.6f it was quite bare, and the hair around it looks 
like a poor, cheap fringe. Money wont buy fine hair, 
and i°m giad of it, My father’s hair was thick, and 
curled all over his heal, and #e was a poor man. 

I dread going there to work. If it wasn’t for 
mother, I wouldn’t go. I shall come home to stay of 
nights, 1 expect, so it wont be se very bad. 

10th.—I worked for Mr. Carr a whole week. I 
couldn’t even come home to stay nights, because I 
was wanted very early in the morning. I never 
worked so hard before in all my life. The house was 
fall of company, and I had to help in the kitchen. I 
carried water, scovred knives, sawed and split wood, 


ing, though, which I expect made it all right. 

Well, as I wrote before, I staid there a whole week. 
I worked just as hard Sunday as the other days. The 
cook said Mr. Carr wouldn’t pay me, if [ didn’t, and 
that it was no worse for me than it was for her. She 
had to cook big dinners for them, and I ought to help 
toy I had a mind to run home, at first, but con- 





eluded I had better stay the week out. It might be 
worse to break my promise, than to work Sunday. 
Wednesday morning the company went away, and 
that evening Mr. Carr called me into the yard, and 
said: 
‘Charlie, you’ve been a very good boy, and to re- 
ward you for it, I’m going to make you a present.” 


Mr. Mack’s to see if she had got in among their hens. 
While I was asking one of the house giris about it 
Mrs. Mack came out. She’s such a handsome lady 
with brown hair and eyes. She said she was very 
sorry for our loss, and she was afraid that our chicken 


| might have got in with theirs and been killed for 


I was never so glad in all my life before. My heart | 


was chuck-full of happiness. 1 knew be had piles of 
money, and I thought he might bave it in his head 
to.give me a ten-dollar note. There were cords upon 
cords of wood in the yard—perhaps he would send 
my mother enough to last her a whole year! He 
might be going to give me one of his pretty heifers 
down in the pasture; he might take me to town, and 
buy me a suit of clothes, or seni something fine to 
my mother. While I was thinking all these things, 
he had led the way through the yard to the chicken- 
coop. I felt sure of a dozen chickens then, and I had 
bard work to keep from tossing up my hat. It didn’t 
last but a minute, though, for Mr. Carr pulled a soli- 
tary chicken out of the coop, and handed it to me. 

“There!” he said, just exactly as though she was 
a chicken that would lay gold eggs, “I give you 
that!” 

I took it, but I didn’t say a word. I was so taken 
down that I forgot my ‘thank you.” If I had said 
it, I should have lied, for I didn’t feel thank at. all, 
Mr. Carr looked straight at me, expecting me, I sup- 
pose, to fall down and kiss the toe of his muddy 
boot. 1 looked at him, too, but I did not move. 

**The chicken is yours,” he said; “you can go 
now.” 

I tried to say something, but the words caught in 
my throat, and nearly choked me. I felt the tears 
coming, too. 

“If you want to work another week, why, I’ll give 
you another chicken,” he said. 

This started me. I was never so angry in all my 
life. O, how I wanted to beat that man! If I had 
been strong enough, I know that J should have gone 
right up to his fine house, and tipped it over! Going 
across the yard, I met his big dog Bruno, and it was 
as much as I could do to keep from kicking him. 

When I got well out of sight, I sat down and cried. 
I was mad at the chicken, too. I thought for a min- 
ute that I should wring her neck. Crying did me 
good, and after a while I started home. 

I told my mother all about it, and she talked to me 
along time. She told me that everything was for 
the best, if we only loved and served God. She said 
that I could see by this that riches, of themselves, 
could not make people generous, or even just; that 
it was very wrong for me to feel angry with Mr. Carr. 
IT ought to pity him instead, and pray God to make 
him a different man. As for the poor little chicken, 
what had that done for me to be angry with it? She 
told me to bring it to her, and then she smoothed 
down its feathers, and told me to see how white and 
downy they were. Her eyes were like beautiful 
jewels, and she was as innocent as anything in the 
world, Then she said that I must fix her upa nice 
coop, and by-and-by we might be able to buy some 
more chickens to keep with her—at any rate, we 
would try for it. 

So I felt a great deal better, and George and I got 
@ big box down from the attic, and managed to tix up 
@ pretty nice coop of it. Little Ruth was very much 
delighted over it, and brought out some bread-crumbs 
to feed chick with. We made a soft nest out of pa- 
per—we have no hay—and George said, when we got 
it done, that he shouldn’t wonder if we got three eggs 
a day, chickie would like to stay in it so well. 

So we’ve got some comfort out of my week of hard 
work; but I can’t feel quite right towards Mr. Carr 
yet, although mother saysI ought to. Ishould really 
thi#k that he would be ashamed of himself! 


14th.—A family by the name of Mack has moved 
into the big brick house east of us, to-day. Our lot 
joins theirs—only ours is very little, and theirs is 
ever and ever so big. I sat on the fence, and watch- 
ed them unload their furniture. Such splendid sofas 
and chairs, and marble-top bureaus and tables as 
they had! I suppose they are rich, like Mr. Carr, 
but I hope they are not so mean. While I sat look- 
ing, the drayman called to me to come and helpa 
while. I was very glad to go, because I got a chance 
for a better look at things. I don’t believe there is a 
carpet-store in Leighton that has such fine carpets as 
I helped carry into their parlors. There were brack- 
ets rolled up in paper, and great pictures that would 
almost cover one side of our little kitchen. 

When I get to be a man, I’m going to have just 
such a house, and just such furniture. My mother 
says such things are of very little value—that they 
are only the outward adornments of this life, and 
that God never sees them—he only sees us. 

1 expect my mother is right, but still all the fine 
things which money can buy must make one mighty 
comfortable. 

15th.—Chickie laid an egg to-day. Ruth wastickled 
nearly to death with it. She held it in both hands so 
tight, fearing some one would take it away from her 
that she broke it; then she cried so loud that I 
thought they might hear her up to Mr. Mack’s, even 
if they had the doors and windows all shut. Mr. 
Mack’s family came yesterday. They rode in a 
splendid carriage, drawn by a pair of iron-gray 
horses. Such horses as they are! I went up to the 
stable to look at them this morning. They wear gay 
blankets, all fringed and tasselled off—pretty enough, 
I think, for bed-spreads. 

16th.—Chickie went off to-day. I have looked 
everywhere for her, but cannot find her. In the 
middle of the afternoon, George and I went up to 


dinner. They bad so many that they did not know 
their own. When she said this George began to cry. 


, [tried to hush him up, bat I’m afraid that the tears 


' 
' 





got into my eyes while I was trying. 

Mrs. Mack patted him on the head, and asked him 
if it was his pet that he felt so badly about it. At 
that he began telling where the chicken came from— 
how I worked at Mr. Carr’s a whole week to get 
something for mother, and that was all I got for it; 
how badly I had felt about it, and how mother did 
her best to comfort me. I tried to make him stop by 
getting beside him and nudging him with my el- 
bows. But there was no stop to him; he was just 


_ like our old clock when it commences striking. It 


/ 





never whoas until it runs down. 

Mrs. Mack listened to him very attentively. She 
said that I was a good boy to try and help my mother; 
that she was certain that I should prosper for it, and 
that when Mr. Mack came in from town she would 
see what could be done about my chicken. 


18¢h.—Hip-hip-hurrah !—This afternoon, while mo- 
ther was hearing our lessons, Mr. Mack’s man drove 
up to the door and asked for me. I went out, and 
the first thing that I set eyes on was a coop full of 
the prettiest chickens that I ever saw. 

“ You’re the little feller what got his hen eaten up, 
aren’t you?” 

** Yes sir,” I said. 

“Well, it was a mighty lucky eat for you, for 
you’re goin’ to get this coop full of chickens to pay 
for it. Mrs. Mack sends them to you with her com- 
pliments, and she says you’re a her-o. She did’nt 
tell me to say that, but I tho’t it wouldn’tdo you any 
hurt to hear it, I think, myself, that you’re a very 
fuir sprig.” 

With this he began taking out the box of chickens. 
Mother, George and Ruth came to the door, and 
when George found out what it all meant he sprang 
upon the coop and cried, ‘‘ Three cheers for Mr. Mack 
—hurrah, hurrah, HURRAH!” 

The man laughed and swung bis hat, too, and tak- 
ing it all around we had a happy time of it. There 
were tears in my mother’s eyes as she told her thanks, 
and I knew by that how very, very glad she was. 

The man said that he would come around to-mor- 
row morning and help fix up a comfortable place for 
them. 

There are sixteen pullets in all. What piles of 
eggs they will lay!—we shall set some of them this 
next summer, and then, may be, we shall have 
chickens to sell. Mother can have a new dress; 
George can have a new cap. O, my! how glad Iam! 

Mother called me to her a little while ago and told 
me that, after all, my week’s work at Mr. Carr’s had 
turned out very well. She said that I must remem- 
ber, through life, that troubles, which seemed almost 
too hard to bear up under, often brought us the 
rarest blessings. If I had received fair wages for my 
week’s work, I should never have known the happi- 
ness that I then felt. I-had learned, too, that all 
rich people were not ungenerons, 

Mother is right, just as she always is, but still I 
think Mr, Carr is a very mean man. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SISLOCUM, JR.ON STATOOS. 


I hev befour issude a treetiz on paintins, & now 
strike ontu skulptoor. 

Statoos I aint a admirer ov. 

I hevn’t ben edicated up toe this branch ov the 
fine arts. 

Sum ovem iz ruff on nativ Amerikens & no mis- 
take. 

See Webster, & uther statoos. 

Ben Franklin I wurn’t acquainted with, so I can’t 
say ez tu hiz bronze figger. He wuz a natty lot, if 
the one in Boston iz a fac simile ov him. 

A maid in marble hez no charms for me—ie, 
marble maid hezn’t. Maids in marble—halls, hez. 
Bronze females iz nota joy tu me. I prefer em in 
clay, with tiltin hoops. Thare’s more expression tu 
em. Sermonsin stones may doo very well, but hu- 
mans in stone or bronze, I can’t say I’m perticklarly 
addicked tu. 

Sum men mite ez well hev ben made ov stone, tho, 
ez clay, allus provided tha weren’t made vv free stone, 
wich woodn’t bekum thair sked ol—not much. 

I shood recommend /ree stone, if Mr. Peabody wuz 
ever tu be skulpted. Bronze, or stone injuns, I pre- 
fer tu the originals in the flesh, by akers. Likewise, 
so I doo lions, snaix, wild boars & sich like insex, 
and dogs. 

I can’t git warmed up tu statoos: 

A marble gal don’t raise mi enthoosiasm tu a high 
pitch, ez one ov clay duz, wich hez the breth ov hfe 
intu her. 

I like “ waterfalls” tu wimin. 

Hoo eversaw @ marble woman with a “ waterfall?” 
or a balmoral? ora libry book? or a luv ova bonnet? 
or “‘ foller me lads?” or black chains? or lavender 
kids? or“ palpitatin boosums?” or dimond earrings? 
tu say nothin ov fans & parasawis. 

Nobody never! 

Thare iz sum advantages about marble wimin tu 
be sure. Tha ar cheeper tu hev in the house; can’t 


scold & dont want tu go tu the theater every nite; | 


cant go shoppin, and cant hide yoor pipe, or sell yoor 
clothes for mantle vases. 











Busts Idont like. Idid once. I’ve hed many a 
bust, but tha dont pay. Yoo feel ez tho yoo wanted 
tu sell out the next day. 

I hed a Washington bust once, & didn’t git over it 
for 3 weeks. I eschew busts ez onprofitable invest- 
ments. 

Thay ar too hedaky & full ov kussedness in the 
sequel, 

Sum artists hez got a big name ez sculpers, Tha 
take tu sculpin. I dont, havin uther fish tu fry. 

Carvin in stone iz thair detite. Taint mine—’taint 
mi fort. I cant carve a turkey. 

. I never wish ta be skulpted, miself, 

I hev no desire tu be statood. 

Probbly my wishes will be respeckted by posterity. 


Humor rs of the Bay. 


THE LAWYER AND THE THIEF. 


We have lately heard a capi'al story conneeted 
with a prominent lawyer of a neighboring village, 
who has distinguished himself in the detence of 
criminals, as well as. in connection with other trials, 
having frequently, through his skill, aided the most 
hardened criminais to escape trom justice. Some 
time ago, while our friend was attending court in an 
adjoining county, he was applicd to by a singular 
specimen of humanity, charged with grand larceny, 
to defend him. The lawyer very naturally inquired 
what crime he was accused of. The party accused 
Teplied that somebody had been mean enough to 
charge him with etealing $150 in bank-notes, and had 
got him indicted. 

“ Are you guilty?” asked the lawyer. 

“ That’s none of your business,” replied the accused. 
“They say that makes no difference with you, 
whether a man is guilty or not, you will contrive to 
dighim out in some way. So don’t talk any more 
about guilt till you hear what the jury says.” 

“ Well, what about the pay?” said the lawyer. 

You just hold on till the trial is over; give K-—— 
(the complainant) fits on the cross-examination, and 
that other fellow he has got to back him up, and 
you'll have no trouble about the pay.” 

The trial commenced, and proved to be a somewhat 
protracted and exciting one. The District Attorney 
proved that the money in question was composed of 
two $50 bills on a certain bank, and the remainder 
all in $10 bills, all of which were wrapped up in a 
piece of oil-silk. The jury, after listening to the 
counsel in the case, and receiving the charge of the 
judge, retired, and soon returned with a verditt of 
not guilty. The accused, who was greatly elated 
with.the result of the trial and the effort of his coun- 
sel, invited the latter into’ one of the vacant jury- 
rooms. As soon as they were alone, he slapped his 
counsel on the shoulder, and exclaimed : 

“Free as water, aint 1? What’s the use of trying 
@ man for when you’re around? Now I 

8’pose you want your pay.” 

“Yes; have you got anything to pay with?” said 
the lawyer. 

“Lend me your knife and we’ll see about that.” 

The lawyer, slightly startled at such a proposition, 
rather reluctantly complied. 

The accused immediately commenced ripping and 
cutting away at the waistband of his pantaluons, and 
soon produced the roll of bills for the stealing of which 
he had just been tried, wrapped up in the identical 
piece of oil-silk described by the witnesses for the 
prosecution, and throwing it down on the table be- 
fore the astonished lawyer, exclaimed: 

“ There, take your pay out of that; I guéss there is 
enough there to pay you tolerably well.” 

“ Why, you villain! you stole that money after all,” 
said the lawyer. “Do you expect I can take any of 
that money?” , 

“Stole that money! Why, what are you talking 
about! Didn’t them twelve men up stairs there just 
say I didn’t steal it? What's the use of your trying 
to raise a question of conscience, =fter twelve respect- 
able men have given their opinion upon the subject? 
Take your pay out of that and ask no questions. 








a | Don’t be modest in taking; I got it easy enough, and 


you’ve worked hard enough for it.” 

Our informant did not state how much the lawyer 
took, but we presume the chap didn’t have much 
change left after our friend had satisfied his ‘‘con- 
science ” in the premises. 





AN ASTONISHED SCHOLAR. 

“Come here and read, you sir,” said a village 
pedagogue to one of his scholars. 

The scholar, who looked as if he had been born in 
a sand-bank, as fat as a porpoise, with head erect, 
like a little sinner as he was, came up and stood be- 
fore the teacher, and after drawing his sleeve across 
his face, stooped to the lesson, as if he were chopping 
wood 


What is that?” said the teacher, pointing to the 
first letter. 

“I don’t know,” was the reply. 

“It is A,” said the teacher. 

“ My gracious!” repiied the boy, while every linea- 
ment of his face seemed ready to burst with wouder 
“ Is that A-ah?” 





Of what color is grass when covered with snow? 
Invisible green. 

Hood said the Thames was a tidy river, though he 
preferred the J sis in hot weather. 

The dead are never sick. Consequently, diseases 
may be classified as affections of the liver. 

















made fires, went after the cows, run of errands, and 
never got a chance to sit down from morning until 

night. L[expect it kept me from being homesick, 
working so hard, for I didn’t have time to think 

about being away from home. When I went to bed, 

I was so tired tuat I went straight to sleep. I know 

| that two or three nights I dropped off right in the 
midet of my prayers. I finished them in the morn- 
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The Fortune of the Fe. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 








AVE a carriage, sir? 
a little keen-eyed, v wed 
luoking fellow, swings: * | 
trunk to the back «- ! 
riage, and strappin: o 3K 
with a few dexter ’ 
ments. I ‘ 
Adark, heavily-b: -- ( 
walking down the ' bo keat 
paused slightly, as be - oad 
“No, I prefer to w~ 
will oblige me with |: a 
direction. I wish \ 
Charles Fenley’s.” \ 
“Ah—yes, Your: ‘ ‘ | 
stone house throug! ° 
locks yonder? That ' ve 
The road runs directly by it, though th: '- ‘ ‘ 
in a little, and you can only catch a glir ' ” 
east gable from the highway as you cov 
there is a fine carriage-way opening t ‘' 
closely set with hemlocks; it will lead - be 
door.” t gona 
“Thank you,” said the stranger, bring val 
trom their distant outlook, and tarning t Ve 
instanton his informant, who all the t'~ ' 
talking was assisting a lady into his « 
ranging her skirte, and handing her varic' 
The bold, wily, passionate eyes shrank ~ 
the keen, questioning glance of the drive: 
ing his hat to the lady, whom he recogni sand t 
low-passenger, he turned, and walked r «| " 
the street. 
Several more passengers were at leng!’ — rhs ' 
the enterprising Jehu, who rejoiced s |: - ' 
sounding name of Whipple Fitzsimmo: ! 
body, though, called him Whip, oratth: 9. \ 1 
Simmons, and half the people did not kn: - “ 
any more to his name. His name was wneu wed 
with his calling, for nearly ten years—ev'~ 
was a mere stripling—Whip had drive: 
carriage to aud from the Westboro’ stat: vi 
indeed as much a fixture as the station \'- 
crisp, cheery voice as unfailing as thew' "| 
The t of usefal know 
he managed to pick up was quite wor. 
was a complete walki ia, ne: 
ing everybody, but their past, present » 
affairs and prospects. 
One after another his passengers w 
when he suddenly bethought him that 
glected to inquire the destination of th 
in drab—his first passenger. He haste: 
for his neglect. The young lady emi) 
and said she was in no haste, and, in’) | 
preferred to wait for the others. Wher ' | 
was left, he tarned towards her with aq ' 
“To Mrs. Charles Fenley’s,” #8) 
promptly. 
He gave ber a quick glance, and ther 
up the hill, to where the dark figure « 
jast turning into % dense hemlock driv: 
“ Is he one of the family?” she ques’ 
ing his look. 
“1 think not—at least, I never saw b' 
knew Mr. Fenley was dead?” 
“ Yes, [knew.” And drawing ber 
face, she leaned back with a little sig 
She was evidently expected, for the 
hardly stopped, before a servant came: 
and bowing low, said, the carriage bax: 
the station in the morning; Miss Eve: : 
expected in the first train. 
An accident on the Western road 
the delay, ste sald, gathering up t! 

















‘lui dress, and following the 


ened ea ~ 














